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Ath Amona Ouesenves 


WHAT’sS the matter with Maine? 





* “ * 

SHe's all right—at least, according to active Repub- 
licans, who are just now crowing lustily over a mag- 
niticent majority of thirty-seven thousand votes in the 
State contest, Monday, September 10 

* as * 

It was the biggest majority for a long time, and 
for that reason naturally makes the friends of McKin 
leyism and strong protective policies feel jubilant anl 
hopeful. Certainly the majority is significant, espe- 
cially as it is largely due to sltay-at home Democrats, 


who took that method of displaying disapproval of Con- 


ressional legislation during the last session 











ion 
But the Republican party will make a still graver 
blunder than that charged to the Democratic if they 
use their present advantage to disturb the ¢ yuntry again 
by tariff agitation. Be wise, Mr. Tom Reed, and curb 
the injudicious enthusiasm of your own people within 
he borders of Maine. It is a good sign to tind Senators 
of the rank | influence of Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, 
adopting the suggestion I threw out last January and 
February that the best way to deal with the taritf in 
futu Is tosubmit it to a non-partisan Commission of 
expel In a recent talk Senator Manderson observed: 
\ a 

N ul 

, , 
q 

be the 

to 

" 

It would be well to go a little further and endorse 
INCE A WEEK'S entire suggestion that the same course 
8 adit followed in the case of curren questions. 
In 1 edition of ONce A WEEK, February 14, 1894, I 
remarked as follows What shouli partisanship have 
to do w the arranging of a sounl monetary system 
Is not such a system equ for the benefit of both par- 
ties, sin t is for the benetit of the whole country? Is 
not equally the duty of both parties to seek ligbt on 
the doubtful points of tariff legislation, and strive to 
ict into law what would really be for the best interests 

f whole country In other countries, when such 
are under consideration, light is sought from 

t best ilated to supply it, and no partisan 

t re th« t of Why cannot politics be left 

f these discussions altogether Tarit! and cur- 
mean business and prosperity, rightly viewed. 

\ too 1 fine rhetoric, too much buncombe, 

) 1 ma uery permitted in the consideration 

uch serious stions. 


ONCE A WEE. 


IN this connection I must commend the position 
taken by Governor Flower in his correspondence with 
my distinguished friend and fellow-citizen, Donald 
Nicholson of the Tribune. Nicholson is a wily Scot, 


and, lam afraid, tried to lay a snare for the unsuspecting 
Flower when he invited him to discuss public questions, 
and especially the Tariff, with the Hon. Roswell G. 


Horr, the Michigan humorist. Flower declined the 
contest, declaring that ‘‘the business interests of the 
country want peace, not continued disturbance,”’ and 


that 
than pessimism 


optimism is a much better remedy for hard times 
+ * 
* 

PREMIER CRISPI has astonished the world by a very 
remarkable speech at Naples, confessing virtually that 
the civil power 1s unable to cope alone with anarchy, 
the most formidable of all the enemies of government 
and Crispi used to be of the Garibaldi and 
Mazzini school—that is to say, one of the most inveter- 
ate foes of the Church, That he has suddenly changed 
front felt moved to call in the aid of the Church 
he once derided so savagely is very significant indeed. 
remarked Crispi, passing through a 
grievous Never more than to-day did we feel 
the want of seeing the two authorities, civil and relig- 
ious, marching with one accord to lead the people in 
the way of justice and charity. Far from the darkest 
abysses have arisen an infamous sect which writes on 
its flag, ‘No God, United to-day in common 
recognition of a memorable period, let us form in 
closely serried ranks to combat this monster, inscribing 
motto, ‘Our God, our King, and our 


society. 


and 
“Society, "Sig 


crisis. 


no master.’ 


upon our flag the 
country.’ ’ 
* * * 

THAT the object of this speech is reconciliation with 
the Church cannot be questioned, seeing that Crispi’s 
private secretary has had a long interview with Car- 
dinal Rampolla, and that this interview has been fol- 
lowed by acts showing a better feeling between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. But how far this rapprochie- 
ment will go it is not easy to predict. Will it extend 
to a cession by King Humbert of some neutral territory 
to the Papacy, by which the Church would secure that 
degree of temporal independence which both Pius IX, 
and Leo XIII. have contended to be necessary for the 
free exercise of spiritual functions? It is probable that 
such understanding has been reached between the 
Pope and King Humbert. But this would not mean, 
of course, the restoration of the Pope’s temporal sway 
over Rome and all the other confiscated Church prov- 
inces. In all probability it would only mean the 
sion of what is called the Leonine City, which a morn- 
ing contemporary declares would include the Vatican 
and St. Peter's, ‘‘together with a strip of land extend- 
ing from that point along the same bank of the Tiber 


some 


Ces- 


as far as the sea. 
* - * 

THE latest addition to the list of men available for 
Mayor of this is ex-Postmaster-General Thomas 
L. James. This suggestion comes all the way from 
Southport, England; where Mr. compli- 
mented with a dinner by the representatives of the 
\tlantic steamship lines. Well, ‘‘Tom”’ 
my distinguished friend and fellow-citizen, as well as 


city 
James was 


James is ‘also 


many others whose names have been mentioned in 
OncE A WEEK. He is an old newspaper man, though 


now he is president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
“Tom’’ would do well as an anti-Tammany candidate, 
and gather unto his support the Parkhurst hosts and 
all the reformers, including that champion reformer 
of all reformers, William R. Grace. 


* * 
* 


Rev. Dr. PARKHURST has reason to be proud of the 
result of his campaign against police corruption. The 
Lexow Committee on top of the Wellman prosecution is 
unearthing bribery and corruption in every branch of 
the police department. The latest smirched official is 
Police Inspector Williams, against whom it is charged 
that he accepted a five-hundred-dollar bribe. Well, 
my own private opinion is that the corruption will be 
found in higher quarters still, if the investigators keep 
on investigating The sudden wealth of 
higher officials is a fair subject for the genius of Goff. 

s * 

THE awful news comes by cable that Admiral Ting, 
commander of the Chinese navy, has been deprived of 
by reason of his failure to de- 
feat the Japanese tars. The great Viceroy, Li Hung 
Chang, lost his yellow jacket for a similar reason. I 
wonder what form the punishment of the next unfort- 
unate lieutenant of China’s Emperor will take. Will it 
be the loss of a cow’s horn or of a donkey’s ear, or 
what? How little the rest of the world knows of the 
ways and methods of the great Chinese power, whose 
civilization antedates the most ancient of the West— 
‘“‘venerable,’’ as Mr. John Russell Young wrote lately, 
‘‘when Homer sang and before the Roman Empire was 


long enough. 


“the peacock’s feather”’ 


founded.”’ 
* s * 

I NOTICE that Mr. Young, at one time repre- 
sented this country as Minister to Peking, refers se- 
riously to the danger to Europe involved in rousing 

the dormant mammoth’’ to martial development, if 
not enthusiasm. Mr. Young recalls the invasion of 
Europe by Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century and 


who 
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by Tamerlane one hundred years later, to show what 
might follow a similar enterprise to-day on the part of 
some Chinese Napoleon. Says Mr. Young: 

The Chinama tains within himself every faculty of 
soldier He is fearless He does not dread suicide He has 
traordinary endurance He can march all day upon a port 
rice. With reverence as the basis of his faith, ne knows the lay 
obedience. Moreover, the walking from Moscow to Peking is gox 
as the caravans of the present day will attest 





To readers of ONCE A WEEK it will not seem strange 
if I unite with Mr. Young in his note of alarm, seeing 
that I threw out a similar suggestion at the very beg 
ning of this trouble between Japan and China. Rea |- 
ing the scant details of the struggle from day to day, as 





they are flashed over the cable, one must be struck with 
the fact that these Tartar races, so long satisfied with 
their old mode of war, are now armed like the most 
advanced of European nations, have splendid ships-of- 
war, iron-clad and supplied with the best guns, and 
armies drilled in the most approved style adopted by 
Germany, France and England. 
* a * 

Ir is true the Chinese do not handle their arme _ vat- 
talions and fine battleships with much dexterity or 
spirit, and that little Japan is far and away ahead in 
military and naval discipline. But all that is now lack- 
ing can easily be supplied. China will learn by bitter 
experience, and get rid of incompetent servants and put 
the very ablest at the helm. Then, when that day 
comes, she will be like the awakened giant, ready to 
strike in any direction. Mr. Young is right in asserting 
that China’s four hundred millions will be a menace to 
the rest of the world, and the chief responsibility for 
rousing the dormant giant will be with Russia and 
England, whose commercial and political rivalries are 
at the bottom of this Korean difficulty. 

* * 

“BETTER, a thousand times, a shabby coat than a 
degraded soul,”’ is an expression I quote from the New 
York Tribune of the 12th inst. Every lover of his coun- 
try, every believer in justice and fair dealing between 
employer and employed will say amen heartily to the 
sentiments expressed in the Tribune’s admirable edito- 
rial on ‘“‘coats and souls,’”’ dealing more particularly 
with the strike of the tailors against ‘‘the sweating sys- 
tem,’’ to which I referred at some length in the last 
number of ONCE A WEEK. The Tribune forcibly styles 
the strike ‘‘a revolution against a system of servitude 
which is not only degrading, but in every respect harm- 
ful to the country. It is not good for anyboily to wear 
clothes into which are stitched the manhood and wom- 
anhood and the very lives of Americans, Trousers and 
vests are not cheap which cost the decency or the virtue 
of any human being. They cost too much for any hon- 
American. If we cannot afford to pay a price for 
labor which is consistent with its freedom re- 
spectability, and at least some measure of comfort, we 


est 


and 


can infinitely better afford to wear the old clothes in 


rags. 
* * 
* 
AT the same time, while denouncing the infamies 
of ‘the sweating system,’’ the Tribune gives some 


timely advice to workingmen on the dangers of demand- 
ing such very high wages as may cripple or crush some 
particular branch of industry, a thing which, it points 
out, has actually happened more than once in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Even under protective duties, 
which the Tribune contends are favorable to 
wages, it is always possible, by unreasonable demands 


high 


on the part of workingmen, to raise the cost of pro- 
duction so far that a domestic industry may be crip- 
Says the 7ribune: 


pled and even destroyed. 


“If Alabama iron furnaces were able to deliver at Northern cor 
suming markets as good a quality of No. 2 pig iron as is made ir 
Pennsylvania, and in unlimited quantity at a cost not exceeding 


eleven dollars per ton, freight included, an advance in wages whi 
nore than that sum at a Pennsylvar 
establishment ruin it. That would be of m 
benefit to the men, and none to the country The strike of coa 
because it was impossible for many of the 


would make such iron cost 


might simply close or 


miners failed mainly 
operators to pay the wages demanded, and yet compete with mines 
And suc) ice in wages can Fenefit nobody.” 


* * 
oo 


adv: 





where 





THE literary pirates have been at us again. I have 
lately had occasion to call attention to the manner in 
which some well-known contemporaries coolly reprint 
articles and poems from ONCE A WEEK without the bar- 
est hint of acknowledgment. But no such audacious 
and flagrant act of dishonesty has hitherto been per- 
petrated as has been brought to my notice this week. 
Readers may remember a poem entitled ‘‘A Tramp Mu- 
sician,’’ by William Grant Brooks, which appeared in 
Once A WEEK of date June 17, 1893. In the September 
number of the New York Metronome the same p<e1 
but in a very much mangled and disfigured form, ap- 
of one ‘‘Cecil Croft.’’ The i! 
the original author are all retained, but the diction is 
altered—very much for the worse. Whole lines an: 
phrases have, however, been left unchanged and bear 
testimony to the plagiarism of ‘Cecil Croft.’’ The ex- 





mn, 





pears over the name as of 


ecution of the new version is ridiculously bad, and one 


cannot but be amazed that any editor should be found 


willing to accept such a trashy performance. 
*  # 
oc a° 
It is a notable fact in connection with the English 
language, that wherever it is introduced by settlers, it is 
more rapidly acquired by the foreign or native popu- 
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lation than is any other European linguage. Fre- 
quently it entirely supersedes the original tongue 
spoken, and ousts those more recently acquired. French 
and German rapidly give way to it, as in the case of 
Egypt and Africa, On the other hand, English people, 
as a body, never give up their language. Whether it 
be a ‘survival of the fittest,’’ or a conclusive proof that 
the Anglo-Saxon races are more attached to their Jan- 
guage than other people, it is ditticult to say; but the 
fact remains that the ranks of English-speaking people 
are constantly being swelled by aliens, while the num- 
bers of those speaking other tongues remain practically 
stationary. 
* . * 

AFTER the most exciting political contest ever known 
in the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, W. C. Owens has 
defeated W, C, P. Breckinridge for tae Democratic Con- 
gressional nomination, which is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. Thus ends the aftermath, as it may be called, of 
the famous Pollard-Breckinridge breach of promise suit. 

* * * 

A RECENT number of the Pall Mall Gazette an- 
nounces that the Most Rev. Charles Vincent Eyre, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, will shortly be raised to the 
dignity of the Cardinalate. If such an appointment 
be made by Leo XIII., Bishop Eyre will enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being Scotland’s first Cardinal. 

* - * 

CLIFTON R,. BRECKINRIDGE, the new American Min- 
ister to Russia, is on his way to London, where he will 
spend a few days with Ambassador Bayard. He will 
present his credentials at St. Petersburg about the end 
of October. 

* * 
* 

THE mortal remains of the Count of Paris have been 
laid away with almost royal pomp in the Church of 
St. Charles Borromeo, at Weybridge, England. Thus 
his exile continues beyond the grave. The shadowy 
claim to the throne of France now falls to the lot of 
his son, the youthful Duke of Orleans. The latter will 
reside in London, where he will surround himself with 
younger and more active partisans than those of the 
late Count. 

* * 
* 

CAPTAIN ADOLPH FRIETSCH has completed his haz- 
ardous voyage across the Atlantic in the schooner-rigged 
skiff *‘Nina.’’ He went alone in the frail craft, and made 
the trip from New York to Queenstown in thirty-eight 
days. Though void of any important results, Captain 
Frietsch’s voyage was perhaps more venturesome than 
that of Christopher Columbus’ or those of the Vikings 
of old. 

* * 
* 

THE great white Czar of Russia lies sorely stricken 
and his early death is among the probabilities. With 
all of Europe a vast armed camp, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the results that may ensue from so important an 
event. The Continent is like an uncovered powder 
magazine, in which the Czar’s prospective successor 
could throw a lighted match as easily as he could turn 
his hand. 

* * 
* 

Wuart the small boy of Ameriva will not do, or at 
least attempt, remains to be discovered. The courage 
and enterprise of Columbus pale before those of little 
Georgie Bennett, who started for Europe in a small 
skiff, single-handed, on Tuesday last and was picked up 
by Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie’s yacht ‘‘Dungeness,’”’ bound 
for New York from Newport. At the time of his rescue 
the naval ardor of the youthful navigator was just 
ready to dissolve in very boy-like tears, which were 
fittingly shed on the comforting lap of the kind-hearted 
owner of the ‘‘Dungeness.’’ Georgie, however, plucked 
up courage enough, under the combined influence of 
good cheer and friendly encouragement, to entertain 
his benefactor and her party with a thrillingly roman- 
tic account of himself, in which hairbreadth ‘scapes, 
naked savages, a lovely maiden, and other such stuff 
as dime novels are made of, played conspicuous parts. 
It transpired, however, that Georgie was the son of a 
prosperous business man of Danbury, Conn., and had 
never been further away from his native place than 
Roton Point, whither he had been sent to visit an aunt 
and breathe the sea air. The moral is that fathers of 
families should exercise care and judgment in supply- 
ing their precocious progeny with sound and healthful 
literature, instead of leaving them to nourish their young 
minds on dime ‘‘shockers’’ which induce them to com- 
mit the most extravagant follies. Had Mr. Bennett 
pére been a subscriber to ONCE A WEEK Library, his 
Georgie would be a sensible, well-informed boy, above 
the folly of sailing for Europe in a skiff. 

* + 


* 

Tue Sultan of Turkey has donated three hundred 
Turkish pounds ($1,320) for the relief of sufferers from 
the recent disastrous forest fires in this country. 

* o * 

FRANCE is casting envious eyes on Madagascar, and 
only the disapproval of the United States holds her in 
check. It is his extensive Madagascan trade in striped 
cloth that interests Uncle Sam. 

* ‘ * 

Tue King of the Turf is Robert J., with his mile paced 
in 2: 024, at Indianapolis, September 6—the fastest mile 
ever traveled in harness; but Nancy Hanks still holds 


ONCE A WEEK. 


the trotting record of 2:04. The pneumatic tire on the 
trotting and paving sulky is doing wonders appar- 
ently in the record-breaking line. Fast tracks seem t 

be contributing their share to the same result. Why 
not harness Robert J., Mascot and the other latter-d iy 
flyers to the old-fashioned sulky? Would not that settk 
the question as to the alleged phenomenal development 
of the trotter and the pacer? 

* * * 

THE living picture exhibition at Koster & Bial’s, this 
city, had an added feature the other night in the shape of 
a black bat that could not have done half so well as it did, 
if it had been trained by a Hagenbeck for the occasion. 
When the lights were lowered for the effective render- 
ing of the scenic effect, the bat was at home for most 
of the evening. The woman who ‘‘pictured’’ Venus 
shrieked when the bird- mammal lighted upon her 
shapely shoulder, and the curtain had to be rung 
down. The colored boy who figured in the ‘‘Three 
Graces’ rolled out of his picture-frame in an attempt 
to dislodge the bat from his wiry locks. When ‘‘Diana’s 
Chase’’ came on. the assembled company of handsome 
women on the stage were routed by the troublesome 
bat, that was evidently out for a night's sport at 
the expense of the living picture craze; for when the 
stage attendants started to exterminate it, the thing 
went quietly out into the night. 

* » * 

COLONEL THOMAS G. LAWLER, the new Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, was elected 
after a heated contest, by the narrow majority of eleven 
in a total vote of six hundred and forty-nine. Colonel! 
Lawler was born in Liverpool, England, fifty years 
ago, but was brought to this country at an early age. 
He has lived at Rockford, IIl., since childhood, and was 
postmaster there under the Hayes, Garfield and Har 
rison administrations. He enlisted as a private in the 
Nineteenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and served three 
years and three months. After the war he was Colonel 
of the Third Regiment, Illinois National Guard, for 
several years. His recent election is important in that 
it marks the downfall of the Eastern element and trans 
fers the centre of control to the .West. 

* ma + 

Lorp HAWKE and his famous cricket team have 
arrived from England, and have been doing some tall 
playing on Staten Island. 

. * 

THE great international chess tournament was con- 
cluded at Leipsic last Saturday, Tarrasch winning first 
prize with a total of 13 1-2 points. Lipke was a close 
second with 13, and Teichman third with 12. Black- 
burne and Walbrodt each made 11 1-2 points, and Jan- 
owsky and Marco each 10 1-2, 

* * . 

READERS of the New York Herald who are just now 
agitating themselves in a wordy controversy over the 
exact date when the twentieth century will open, would 
do well to refer back to ONCE A WEEK of March 10, in 
which number of the paper they will find a learned and 
interesting exposition of the question at issue, specially 
prepared for ONCE A WEEK by the eminent astronomer, 
Mr. Garrett P. Serviss. According tothe civil calendar, 
says Mr. Serviss, the twentieth century will open the 
first instant of the first day of January, 1901. The as- 
tronomical calendar fixes the time half a day later— 
namely, at noon on the first day of January. 

* * * 

Two new ocean records have been made. The ‘‘Lu 
cania”’ has lowered the time from New York to Queens- 
town to five days, eight hours and thirty-eight minutes. 
The steamer ‘‘New York” has broken the record be- 
tween Southampton and New York to six days, seven 
hours and fourteen minutes. 

* e * 

Now the indomitable Dr. Parkhurst boldly charges 
corruption against the judiciary of New York. This is 
the gravest charge yet preferred by the fearless re- 
former. Our judges should be above even suspicion. 


* * 
7 


THE notorious White Caps are again plying their 
hickory switches near Mount Oreb, O. 
* * 
7 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND will not leave Gray Gables 


until October. 
* * 


* 

ROBERT TYLER JONES, who was born in the White 
House, and is a grandson of President Tyler, was re- 
cently discovered in a Washington attic, suffering for the 
necessaries of life. Was there ever a sadder commen- 
tary on the instability of political prestige? 

* e * 

THe New York Naval Reserve, which was recently 
written up, with profuse illustrations, in ONCE 4 WEEK, 
has been formally commended by the U. 8S. Navy De- 
partment. 

aa * * 

Ours is a progressive age, and record-smashing con- 
tinues in the sporting world. Lots of it was done at 
the recent bicycle meet at Springfield. F. J. Titus, of 
New York, rode 26 miles and 1489 yards in one hour, 
lowering all records from seven miles up. E. C. Bald, 
of Buffalo, brought the mile record down to 2:05 4-5; 
Mat Butler, of Boston, lowered the two-mile record to 
4:04 4-5, and J. S. Johnson broke the three, four and 
five-mile records held before by Titus, 


“THE PEOPLE OF THE [iIST.” 

READERS of the fortnightly series of novels furnished 
free to the subscibers of ONCE A WEEK will have a rare 
literary treat in ‘The People of the Mist,”’ to be issued 
on October 20, This is a novel by H. Rider Haggard, 
the latest and one of the very best that has emanated 
from his vigorous pen. It is a story replete with inci 
dent, with stirring adventures by flood and field rhere 
are brave men and steadfast women in it, so clearly 
drawn that they appeal to the reader as real characters 
for all the marvelous strangeness of the scenes in which 
they wander. Indeed, one of the chiefest charms of 
this great English novelist is his clever blending of real 
ism and romanticism, and never has he displayed this 
peculiar talent more strongly than in the entertaining 
chapters of ‘‘The People of the Mist. 

It may be well to reiterate a former statement madi 
in these columns, that each and every successive novel 
written by Mr. Haggard will be published first in this 
country in the Once A WEEK Library, Through no 
other channel can the American public gain access to 
the splendid novels of the gifted writer of ‘‘She and 
“King Solomon's Mines. 

But this is not a tithe of the literary harvest yielded 
to subscribers. Every fortnight a novel is issued, 
making twenty-six novelsa year. Toany one acquainted 
with the high class of fiction supplied in the ONCE a 
WEEK Library it is superfluous to add that these bool 
alone are worth many times the price of the annual sub 
scription, The works of the best writers in this country 
and England have been secured, and the proprietor will 
continue to publish novels that, purchased in any other 
way, would be considered cheap at a dollar a copy 


If you are a subscriber, you know this already, If 
you are net, you should learn the fact at once, and th« 
best way to find out is to read some of the ONCE a 
WeEeK Library works of fiction. You cannot make a 


better beginning than with Murray ‘Rising Star,’ or 
Haggurd’s ‘‘People of the Mist,’’ and now is the time to 


send in your name 


ee 
WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 
First NATIONAL Bank, LINCOLN, NeB., Sept » 1804 


To THE EpITOR OF “ONCE A WEEK 
DEAR Sir—In looking over your many compliments 
from various sources I find very few from Nebraska. | 
want to say that your fairness during the late troublk 
to the ‘‘Laboring or Medium’’ classes has made you 
many friends throughout the West, your editorials 
being at all times conservative, and while sometimes 
you leaned to ‘‘The People,’’ it was only when in the 
right, being fair to Capital and Corporations at all 
times. Such articles, when coming from a New York 
paper, are appreciated, as I find a very large per cent 
of them unfair and inclined to favor Corporations with- 
out any thought or feeling toward the workiny class 
The time is not far distant when more of the large 
papers will be forced to take a fair stand on these ali 
important questions, and you should be highly com 
plimented on your effort to bring around a reform. 
Yours very truly, A. A, Scott 


Having been a subscriber to your really enterprising 
and valuable paper continually since 1888, and classing 
myself, as it were, a “‘charter member” in this city, 
words fail me in trying to express my appreciation of 
your efforts to place it among the foremost papers in 
the land. Long may prosperity continue to shine on 
it.—T. M. Doan, Michigan City, Ind. 


I am a subscriber to your paper, and have always 
found it to be interesting and up to the times. 
Yours, X. Y., San Antonio, Tex 


I have been reading ONCE A WEEK for three (3) years, 
and I feel that I could not do without it, and I shall 
aiways have a good word for ONCE A WEEK.—W. Kk 
CLAVIN, San Antonio, Tex. 


Let me tell you that I think yours an excellent pa 
~~. You are always up to date.— Miss L. CouLTER, 
fouston, Tex. 


I have been a subscriber to your paper for five years 
or more and consider it one of the best I take, and wish 
you continued success. I have shown the paper con 
stantly to friends, and have nu doubt they have become 
regular subscribers, as every one who has seen and read 
it is more than pleased.—F. N. Deane, Portland, Me 


I believe ONCE A WEEX to be one of the best papers 
edited in the United States, and I always take great 
pleasure in reading it.—WucL1aM P, O'BRIEN, St. John's 
srionndiond. 


I consider ONCE A WEEK, with its premiums, t 
paper on earth. I always anxiously look for it.—F. ¢ 
Pirer, Buchannon, W. Va. 


After looking over the premium list of your valuabl: 
paper I concluded to take the ‘“‘Library of Standard 
Authors”’ as a premium for subscription I renewed som 
time before. I like your paper very much, and thir 
it is the best in the United States.—Ipa E1pacnu, Ros 
ford, Ill. 

“our pictures and descriptions of out-of-the-way 
places are most interesting. I am delighted with Onc 
4 WEEK as a publication.—Jessie V. J. BELDEN, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. 


Both my little daughter and myself are interested 
readers of your paper, and would not know w to do 
without it.—ApbDa F, BoNTECON, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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SOME ROYAL LIFE SAVERS.—(See page 6.) 
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PLENTY OF APPLICANTS. 
I HAD NO IDEA THERE WERE S80 MANY GOOD NEWSBOYS.” 


Father Knickerbocker—“Goop GRACIOUS! 
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yo is on the whole fortunate, perhaps, that just at the 
(3) 
A 





present moment, when monarchical institutions 
are more in danger than ever before of being swept 
away as superfluous by the constantly increasing 
growth of democratic sentiments of universal equality, 
the royal personages of the Old World should find 
means of giving evidence of their being useful mem- 
bers of society by saving the lives of their fellow-creat- 
ure There is a large number of Princes and Prin- 
cesses of the Blood who wear among their other deco- 
rations medals for saving life at the risk of their own, 
medals that have not been granted by way of mere 
compliment, but which have been honestly and honor- 
ably earned by their possessors. And besides these, 
there are several monarchs whose courage and presence 
of mind would entitle them to wear this highly prized 
badge, but who are prevented from so doing by reason 
of the fact that it falls within their attributes as sover- 
eign to confer it, and that they are too modest concern- 
ing their own achievements to bestow it upon them- 
BeLVeS 
Where I think I have seen this medal to most advan- 
tage was nestling among the lace adorning the corsage 
of the beautiful and statuesque Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, the youthful consort of the elder brother and 
heir of Emperor Francis Joseph, and who, when the 
latter dies, will take the place of her sister-in-law, Em 


ress Elizabeth, as Empress of Austria and Queen of 


Hungary The Archduchess won her medal at a fire 
which broke out in the little town of Reichenau, which 
adjoins her splendid country-seat of Wartholz. The 


fire was discovered after midnight, and within a short 
time the Archduchess appeared upon the scene, and, 
not content with the role of a mere spectator, she as- 
sd the firemen in carrying buckets of water and in 
saving objects of value contained in the burning houses. 





She was just resting for a moment when suddenly she 
became aware that a child, forgotten by its parents in 
the panic, had been left behind in one of the blazing 
buildings. Without an instant’s hesitation, she dashed 


through the tlames to its rescue, and emerged a few 
moments later with the half-suffocated infant in her 
arms, her magnificent hair and her clothes being badly 
singed. She had hardly reached the street, amid a 
storm of cheers, when the roof fell in. Nor was the 





medal conferred upon her by her brother-in-law, the 
Emperor, the only token of recognition that she received 
for this t of gallantry rhe central association of 








the fire brigades of the Empire elected her an honorary 
member of their corporation. 
Another royal lady decorated with this medal is the 


Dowager Queen Pia of Portugal, who is as magnificent 
a swimmer as the Queen Regent of Spain or Princess 
Helen of Orleans. Queen Pia, while fully dressed, 
swam out into the sea at La Granja some years ago and 
rescued two children whose boat had been capsized by 
the heavy sea then running Her son, the present King 


of Portugal, ought by rights to wear one of these medals 
as well, having last year personally intervened in a 


struggle between two men and saved the life of the 
weaker of the two, in addition to holding the would-be 
murderer until assistance could be procured. This 
hand-to-hand encounter on the part of the King took 
lace one evening in the outskirts of Lisbon, when he 
vad alighted from his carriage and was strolling along 
the highroad, attended only by a single aid-de-camp. 


Queen Christina of Spain, although she spends much 





of her time in the water when at San Sebastian, has 
never as yet had opportunity of rescuing any one 
from drowning. But she saved the life of a child who 
was playing on a railway crossing at grade near San 
Sebastian, by snatching the little girl almost from 


under the wheels of the locomotive. 

King Oscar of Sweden wears a life-saving medal, 
granted to him before he ascended the throne by Em 
peror Napoleon III By rights he should wear several 
medals of this sort, for the act of courage thus recog- 
nized by the French ruler is by no means the only ser- 
vice to humanity rendered by the roval Anak. The 
feat in question was the stopping of a pair of runaway 
horses on the Corniche road, which were on the point 
of precipitating themselves, along with the carriage and 
its occupants, Over a precipice on to the rocks many 
hundred feet below He likewise plunged into the 
water to save a boy from drowning at Nice, and while 
serving in the Swedish navy sprang overboard one very 








squally night to save a sailor who had fallen into the 
sea from the cruiser which he was commanding. His 
son, Prince Oscar, who, after having renounced his 


rerogatives as Prince of the Blood in order to marry 
his mother’s maid of honor, Miss Ebba Munk, and who 
has now identified himself with the Temperance Move 
ment and the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
For a clear head and steady nerves 
Take Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cents 
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his father’s dominions, wears a Swedish medal for sav- 
ing the life of a drowning man in the port of Carls- 
krona, whose boat had been capsized by a sudden puff. 
This has taken place since the Prince’s marriage, and 
has naturally had the effect of rendering him very pop- 
ular. Almost identically the same feat was performed 
a couple of years ago by the gigantic Prince George of 
Greece, who dived from. the quarter-deck of a man-of- 
war anchored in the Bay of the Pirveus to rescue a 
sailor from a watery grave. He has likewise been spe- 
cially decorated by the Emperor of Russia for preserv- 
ing the Czarevitch from death in Japan. It may be re- 
membered that Prince George felled to the ground the 
fanatic assailant of his cousin, just in time to save the 
latter from a fatal sword-thrust in lieu of the slight 
flesh-wound which he received. 

Yet another wearer of the life-saving medal is the 
yretty Princess Eleanore Solms. She was walking with 
en sister, Princess Marie, at Dresden a couple of years 
ago, when she caught sight of a runaway horse ridden 
by a lady, who had lost control of the animal. With- 
out hesitation both girls threw themselves at the horse's 
head. Princess Marie, the younger, was dashed to one 
side, fortunately unhurt; but Princess Eleanore suc- 
ceeded in grasping the bridle and was dragged for 
thirty yards before the beast stopped, when, woman-like, 
she fainted away. After being conveyed to her room 
it was discovered that she had sustained severe injuries, 
from which, however, she has now completely recov- 
ered. 

It was but the other day that in a like manner King 
Leopold of Belgium stopped a runaway horse wholly 
beyond the control of its rider, when just on the point 
of bolting through the most crowded portion of the 
Bois de la Cambre. The King sustained a severe shak- 
ing, and his presence of mind and courage were all the 
more meritorious as he was quite lame and so weak in 
one of his legs as to be incapable of standing for any 
length of time. 

It would not be fair to conclude this by no means 
complete list without citing the name of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie and Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, who mar- 
ried Princess Josephine of Belgium last spring. Prince 
Charles, while at Constantinople, during the course of 
an audience with the Sultan, preserved the latter from 
serious injury, if not death, by suddenly dragging him 
out of the way of a ponderous screen, or lattice, which 
had become detached from its support and had toppled 
over. For his presence of mind on this occasion the 
Padishah conferred upon the young Prince the Turkish 
medal for saving life, besides other decorations, Em- 
press Eugenie, however, received no such official recog- 
nition of the gallantry and nerve which she displayed 
when she saved her short-legged husband from being 
tossed by an infuriated bull in the neighborhood of 
Biarritz, where the French court was staying at the 
time. The bull, angered by the barking and snapping 
of Napoleon’s favorite dog, Nero, had commenced by 
charging the latter, but on catching sight of the impe- 
rial couple, had changed his mind and made straight 
for the Emperor. There was no time to take to flight, 
even if the imperial legs had been longer. So all the 
Spanish bléod was aroused, and, placing herself in 
front of her badiy scared husband, she used the long 
bamboo cane which she carried, much in the same 
manner as an espada does his sword, and by clever 
parries and thrusts, managed to keep the bull at bay 
until assistance arrived. The reason why no official 
recognition of this gallant act was accorded to the Em- 
press, and why so little was said about the affair, of 
which to this day but few have cognizance, is probably 
because it scarcely redounds to the credit of Napoleon 
Ill. 

It would scarcely be fair to conclude this enumera- 
tion of royal life-savers without a brief reference to the 
Empress of Austria’s brother, Duke Charles Theodore 
of Bavaria, who is assuredly entitled to a foremost 
place among them. For he has converted two of his 
most picturesque palaces into hospitals, where he bim- 
self treats the poor at his own expense. One of the 
most accomplished physicians and oculists in Europe, 
he has devoted his entire existence to relieving suffering 
mankind of the ills to which the flesh is heir, rescuing 
innumerable fellow-creatures from the very jaws of 
death and with his own skilled hand restoring sight to 
no less than three thousand men, women and children 
who had been blinded by cataract.—(See page 4. 

F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN, 
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rHE THRESHOLD OF EXILE. 
HE plain was wide and desolate, with nothing 

upon it to arrest the eye save two blackened 

posts; once they had been aspen trees, now 

lopped of crown and limbs; weather-beaten and 
tall, they stood up against a wintry sky. All day, rank 
above rank, the snow clouds had been massing them- 
selves nearer to the earth. In the black distance the 
giant spirit of the winter storm stood muttering, only 
waiting for the approach of the ice wind, and the north 
wind, the wild horses of his chariot. 

At first sight there seemed no sign of life on the plain; 
but if any one had approached the two posts they might 
have found a solitary figure standing midway between 
them—the figure of a woman. Her eyes wide and va- 
cant, were strained yet to the distant horizon, where, 
far away, a long shadow could just be traced—a shadow 
broken into wavering lines, moving onward, melting 
almost imperceptibly into the deeper gloom of the wait- 
ingstorm. The woman’s face showed up whitely against 
the growing twilight. It should have been lovely once; 
nay, it was strangely, terribly beautiful still, despite 
the wide vacant eyes, and the blank expression that be- 
trayed a wrecked mind. So might have stood a marble 
statue of desolation, unconscious of the cause of its own 
despair. 

The cold was intense, but the woman paid no heed 
to it, and for this reason all through the long hours of 
the bygone day it had fastened itself upon her with 
creeping persistence. The last trace of that gray shadow 
had barely vanished when she swayed, stumbled, and 
sank to the ground. A numbness impossible to shake 
off passe! gradually over her, slackening the tired limbs, 
closing the wide eyes in sleep; and while she slept she 
dreamed. 

Only this morning three hundred prisoners cn their 
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way to Siberia had passed between these sign-posts, one 
by one taking their last farewell of all that they cared 
for most on earth. For here, like two mournful senti- 
nels, stood the landmarks of separation. Here, the 
kindred and friends of the condemned might come no 
further; and here, one more heart had broken te-day 
under the strain of partiyg—the heart of a year-old 
wife, denied that last comfort—permission to accompany 
her husband. 

Night had fallen; the storm-clouds hung lower and 
lower, yet the storm still lingered. By and by a low 
sigh stole over the plain. Did it say that the winds 
were on their way at last? Nay, not so, for the sound 
came from the opposite direction; not the wind, but a 
vast procession of shadowy figures, The woman saw 
them clearly enough, though her eyes were shut. The 
spectres of ages, the pale shades of those who had died— 
the victims of snow and cold, misery and exile—they 
swept by her now in long procession between the black- 
ened posts; and behind them rose a heap, red as blood; 
a tower to reach heaven set up there in the plain; a 
monument of broken hearts, of murdered lives, of 
ruined happiness, of shame and sin, and woe unutter- 
able; a tower growing higher moment by moment, till 
its summit pierced the snow clouds, and linked together 
earth and heaven, 

The second long procession passed slowly away in 
the wake of the first; the muttering of the distant wind 
ceased; and through the hush that heralded the storm, 
through the waiting silence of the dark, came the sound 
of a footstep drawing momentarily nearer — a step 
quiet and light, yet the sleeping woman heard it, stirred 
and then rose up, standing with closed eyes in that 
strange world which lies between the gates of sleep and 
wakefulness. 

Out of the night came a figure, and, pausing between 
the tree-posts, set a hand on either of them, gazing with 
bent head at the blackened wood, till at last the woman 
razed too, and saw bleeding and broken, deep bedded 
in each post, the living heart of a tree. Even as the 
woman had stirred, so now the aspens moved and 
trembled till the silence was broken once again by 
their voice : 

“From the tree of the Calvary to the symbol of agony 
here is but a step. Men had no pity then for man, they 
have no pity now; so to the All-Merciful we would 
make our prayer this night. Destroy if need be, blot, 
us, O Lord, from thine earth; but let us stand no longer 
here, abhorred by the living, haunted by the dead, fash- 
ioned by man’s cruelty for the signal of man’s despair.” 

Then the pitiful hands resting on the aspen posts 
moved downward, the figure stooped, and plucking 
from the trees their hearts, laid them to rest in the folds 
of its mantle. 

Now over the soul of the woman rushed a vast long- 
ing, and faintly through her dream, from her pale lips 
came an echo of speech: 

“Oh! that I, too, could find the All-Merciful.”’ 

For one brief moment the snow clouds parted, and 
through the rift broke a solemn glory of light. The 
figure by the tree-posts lifted itself up, and in that clear, 
solemn shining the woman saw the face, the form of 
the Christ; and she stretched out her hands and smiled. 

* * * * * * 


The storm was loose at last! All that night, and for 
many days, the snow fell, blotting the earth with one 
great drift of white. 

Senseless and dead, uprooted by the gale, the aspen 
posts lay on the ground. They knew nothing of the 
storm, for their hearts were not here. Crosswise they 
lay at the feet of the sleeping woman, and all through 
the crash of the wind she slept still, while the snow 
covered her from sight; and ever on her pale lips 
rested a smile. 

* * * * * * 

In Paradise, in the Eternal Spring, a freed spirit 
waits the coming of a loved soul from earth. 

At the entrance of Paradise grow two aspen trees, 
and pitiful Death brings hither all souls called home 
from exile. 

But alas! far below men’s hands have, fashioned 
anew the gateway of Despair. 

Oh! men, men, who crucify your Christ afresh, is 
there any heart on earth so sad as the heart of a sor- 
rowful God? THEODORA CORRIE, 

Author of “The Scorn of Despair,” etc., etc 
-~eo- ~ _ ‘ 
ALUMINIUM AND GLASS. 


Mr. CHARLES MARGOT, preparator at the physical 
laboratory of the University of Geneva, has recently 
made a curious discovery concerning aluminium, He 
has found that if glass be rubbed with a piece of this 
metal, very brilliant markings will be obtained that no 
amount of washings will cause to disappear. This prop- 
erty of aluminium of adhering firmly to glass, and to 
silicious substances in general, is especially manifested 
when the rubbed surface is wet with water or simply 
covered with a stratum of aqueous vapor. Mr. Margot 
has constructed a small aluminium wheel which re- 
volves very rapidly and with which he makes designs 
upon glass after the manner of ordinary engravers. 
The designs are metallic, chatoyant and brilliant, and, 
by burnishing with a steel tool, they may be even made 
to have the appearance of metallic inlaid work. The 
adhesion is absolute. But it is necessary to see that the 
glass as well as the aluminium point are perfectly 
clean. This property of aluminium permits of imme- 
diately distinguishing the diamond from strass. While, 
in fact, aluminium leaves a very apparent trace upon 
crystals of the latter, it has no action whatever upon 
the diamond.—Scientific American. 
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“Why did you never marry, Tom?”’ 

“Well, you see, old man, when I was quite young I 
resolved I would never marry until I found an ideal 
woman. After many years I did find her.”’ 

“Well, then?” 

“She was looking for an ideal man.”’ 


PLAYING CARDS. 


You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 





by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. Eustis, Gen’l 


Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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“9 ISS MEHITABLE BROWN,”’ said old man 
Dudley, as he sat down on an empty packing- 
AVA box in front of the post-office and began to fill 


his stub of a clay pipe, eying meditatively 
meanwhile a somewhat angular woman disappearing 
up the road, ‘‘Miss Mehitable Brown was one o’ them 
unappropriated blessin’s that folks often refer to ez ‘old 
maids,’ sorter sarcastic-like, too, ez though they was in 
that condition on account o’ circumstances over which 
they hed no control, ez it ware. Howsumever, I re- 
member o’ readin’ in the Fifth Reader when I was a 
boy somethin’ ’a feller by the name o’ Pope writ ez how 
there ‘swims no goose so gray but soon or late she finds 
some honest gander for her mate.’ I think that was 
the way it was writ, an’ I presume Mr. Pope investi- 
gated the matter before he let them sentiments loose. 
Howsumever, up to the Tuesday night when Miss. Mehit- 
able locked up her house, put the cat down in the cellar, 
sot the chairs back against the wall, locked up the chiny 
closet, took the key an’ a lamp in her hand an’ went 
upstairs to bed--up to that Tuesday night, I’m morally 
sirtain that no honest gander had put in an appear- 
ance and asked her to swim with him, for Miss Brown, 
betwixt you ’n me, hadn't many o’ them ‘ere character- 
istics that go by the name o’ beauty, being a leetle cross- 
eyed, a good deal red-headed an’ with no end o’ freckles; 
Lut laud! ef yer war lookin’ fur ez kind-hearted a piece 
of humanity ez ever did up ber hair in curl-papers o’ 
nights, ye could jest clap your eye on Mehitable an’ 
feel middlin’ sure you'd found her. Well, on that Tues- 
day night she went to bed an’ went straight to sleep; 
but woke up about midnight, ez wide awake ez though 
she hadn't been to sleep at all, to hear some one comin’ 
softly along the passageway outside the door. 

She knew in a minute it was a burglar, but bein’ an 
exceedingly sensible person she didn’t faint, nor scream, 
nor hide her head under the bedclothes, but seein’ she 
was in for it, ’n’ that there warn’t no help for it what- 
sumever, she resigned herself, ez it ware, ‘n’ waited for 
the door to open, which it did in a minute, ’n’ a man’s 
head appeared in the openin’. 

‘Sorry to disturb you, ma’am,’ said the burglar, 
‘but I couldn’t get into your chiny closet without bustin’ 
the door, which seems a pity, so I jest came up to ask 
where you keep the key—Oh, yes, thank you, ma’am,’ 
he continued, as he followed the involuntary glance o’ 
Miss Mehitable to where the key hung beside the old- 
fashioned bureau. ‘Don’t let me disturb your sleep,’ 
said the burglar, as he stepped across the room and 
took down the key. ‘Good-night,’ and he politely re- 
tired, closing the door after him. 

“You see the burglar knew his ground pretty well 
an’ could afford to be middlin’ polite, for Miss Mehit- 
able’s house was on a road that had few houses on it, 
and had little passin’ even in the daytime, an’, besides, 
it stood away back from the road, so the burglar must 
ha’ known that even if the old girl should go to the 
winder an’ holler like a steam-engine, there wouldn't a 
soul hear her. Miss Mehitable she knew it, too; an’ 
bein’ a sensible person, ez I have intimated, she jest 
laid still in bed an’ collected her thoughts, an’ such 
other valuables ez she could reach handy, an’ waited 
developments. They come unexpected-like. The bur- 
glar’d no more’n begun to get in his work downstairs 
when Miss Mehitable heard an awful groanin’ comin’ 
up the crooked stairway. She laid still an’ listened, an’ 
pretty soon some more groans—great big fellers they 

yare—come soarin’ up to the second floor. Pretty soon 
she heard the stairs a-creakin’, an’ a minute later the 
burgl ar put his head in at the door. 

‘Say,’ he gasped, in a tone of agony, ‘where do 
you—ouch!’ and here he doubled up so’s ‘t his head 
disappeared from Miss Mehitable’s sight behind the 
footboard—‘where do you keep your Jamaic y ginger? 
I’ve had one o’ my old spells o’ cramp take me, ’n’ it’s 
awful!’ and the burglar doubled up again, an’ ptm i 
disappeared from view. 

‘In the cupboard over the mantelpiece, second 
shelf, right-hand side,’ said Miss Mehitable, promptly, 
‘an’ Perry Davis's Pain-Killer is right behind it,’ she 
called after her visitor ez he crawled off downstairs, 
groanin’ awful at every step 

‘Miss Mehitable laid still thinkin’ for a while, an’ 

a sorter grim look came outside her mouth an’ got 
mixed up long o’ the freckles. ‘Maybe he’ll hev so big 
a pain that he'll fergit what he came for,’ she thought; 
but just then she heard more groanin’ down below. 
‘The poor creatur!’ she said to ‘herself, jumpin’ out o’ 
bed an’ throwin’ on her dress, ‘I can’t let him stay 
sufferin’ down there, even if he did try to burgle my 
chiny an’ silver. It ain't ¢ gogo 

“The groans got bigger ‘n’ bigger before she got 
downstairs, where she found ‘the burglar a-lyin’ on his 
back on the carpet an’ a holdin’ on to hisself like all 
possessed. : 

‘I couldn’t get—to—to the ec upboard, ’ he explained 
between his groans and writhes. ‘For the Lord’s sake 
get me suthin’ hot, quick!’ an’ Miss Mehitable didn’t 
wait for no second call. She’s a kind- hearted critter, 
I can tell ye. Well, the ‘hot’ things she mixed up an’ 
poured down that there burglar would a-got up steam 
in a fire-engine, an’ presently he got quiete down 
some, 
‘There,’ said he, by and by, ‘that’s more easy like, 
an’ mighty han’some o’ you, too,’ he added. Now I 
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s’picion that was the fust time anybody o' the male 
persuasion had ever told Miss Mehitable that anything 
about her was han’some, an’ it set the old girl up 
mightily. She went to eee an’ got that burglar up 
on a sofy, an’ got a fire a-goin’, an’ put a hot rock to 
his feet an’ blankets over him, an’ then she lugged in 
some more ‘hot’ drinks, includin’ some of a patent 
World-Renowned Anti-Cholera an’ Anti-Chill Mixter 
that a peddler had left a month before, till the burglar 
fairly hollered for mercy. He was pretty nigh biled in- 
side, then. Pretty soon he said: ‘I’m sorry, ma’am, 
to impose myself onto your hospitality, but these ‘ere 
cramps use me up so I can’t move for as much as three 
or four days. I never ought to do business away from 
home,’ he added, reflectively, ‘seein’ I’m subject to such 
layouts as this,’ an’ then he groaned again, dismal. 

‘Vell, the upshot of it is that Miss Mehitable nussed 
that burglar for as much ez a week, an’ when the neigh- 
bors come in an’ found her a-nussin’ of a strange man, 
an’ natrally inquired who he was and where he cum 
from, I’m blest if the old girl didn’t tell ’em he was a 
elector for old chiny an’ rare old silver, an’ that when 
he had called to see hers he had been suddenly taken 
down with a most turrible attack o’ cramps—which 
was true enough ez fur as it went. To cut the story 
short, that there burglar stretched out that spe ll 0° sic “K- 
ness till he got to feelin’ real to home like, an’ he per- 
lavered Miss Mehitable, an’ praised up her cookin’ an 
he ar nussin’ till she got to feelin’ fust rate in her mind, 
an’ by Gum! if that burglar, after he'd stayed on a 
while longer, sorter convalescing like, didn’t up ’n’ say 
ez how he'd concluded to give up burglarin’ for a busi- 
ness, an’ settle down to honest ways o’ livin’, an’ he 
‘lowed ez how he'd like to marry Miss Mehitable, ef it 
was convenient, an by Gum- er! if the old maid didn't 
embrace the opportunity an’ the burglar right on the 
spot! Icalc’late,”’ said the narrator, taking out a match 
and lighting the short clay pipe he had been holding in 
his hand, ‘‘I cale’late that Mr. Pope was all solid on that 
idee o’ his’n. Anyway, Miss Mehitable got her gander 
all straight, an’ they're a-swimmin’ round now an’ hav- 
in’ a boomin’ time.”’ VEBB DONNELL. 
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O any of us give heed to the enormous number of 
y) times each year in which “‘It’’ conversationally 
' befriends us? By ‘‘It’’ I mean the poor, hack- 
neyed, despised topic of the weather. What a 
marvelous friend It is to us, and how slightly we regard 
Its potent claims and Its still more potent help! It 
has softened for all of us many agonies of social embar- 
rassment. We are met in th. street by some one whose 
face we vaguely recognize and whose name we feel that 
it is a crime to have forgotten. There comes that tor- 
turing silence, a few seconds later, and then, in our 
desperation, we say: ‘‘It’s growing pleasant again, 
after all that cold ona slush, isn’t It??’ Or, ‘‘It’s im- 
mensely cooler, now, after all those days of tropical 
martyrdom, isn’t It?’’ And we smilingly bow ourselves 
away, relieved beyond language. To this person, in 
our dire distress at not recalling his name, we would 
almost have given a year of our lifetime, when he first 
cordially grasped our hand, if only we could have 
“placed”? him. But now It has made everything all 
right for us. Despairingly invoked, It has obeyed our 
summons like a genie eager for our welfare. 
Numberless are the other instances of Its beneficence. 
We are writing from town a letter to some one in the 
country. Vast chasms of different surrounding and 
different occupation separate us from our cerrespondent. 
And then how delicious to fill at least two blank, appeal- 
ing pages with accounts of what It has been doing! 
There befalls such fecundity of exploitation to the col- 
lapsed letter-writer as soon as he has recollected the 
ample possibilities of It! “Yesterday, ”’ his stimulated 
pen now proceeds to scribble, ‘It rained unmercifully 
from dawn till dark, but to-day It is so much pleasanter 
that my spirits have flung off their prev ious gloom and 
I am as full of sunshine as the sky itself.’’ If the com- 
munication chance to be a letter from some admirer 
anxious for his lady’s gogd-will and yet fearful of pas- 
sages too florid and vehement, how charitably does It 
allow him to slide with grace from meteorologic phrases 
to spiritual ones! ‘‘But even though It has grown so 
cheerful and enlivening,’’ he may now pursue, ‘‘my 
longing to mee’ you again must continue just as dreary 
and just as intense.’’ And if he be a really ardent 
lover, blessed by the poetic impulse with which nearly all 
true lovers find they are at least temporarily gifted, he 
may add, in delicate ecstasy of passion: ‘‘Yet I only 
wish I could look up and see above me a heaven as 
blue and clear as your eyes are, or hear the whisper of 
a breeze rich in cadence as the tones of your voice.”’ 
But the aid of It is universal. Amywhere and every- 
where the weather serves as a priceless topic. How 
It behaved yesterday, how It is behaving to-day, how 
It may deport Itself to-morrow—we are all dependent 
upon these affirmations and speculations to a degree 
that would amaze us if we studiously should compute 
it. In our daily intercourse with our fellows we are 
prone to think that we scarcely ever mention It. To 
make much of It colloquially is indeed held by us a sign 
of bourgeois, not to say vulgar, breeding. And yet It 
simply permeates our eatire range of human experience 
in a way that would be more amusing if not so keenly 
serious. The truth is, It creeps and glides into nearly 
every conceivable project. We are going to play or 
theatre to-night; the weather, viewed generally, will 
not affect our going; but if It is mild or if It is inclem- 
ent, comes our automatic reflection, we will attire our- 
selves thus or thus. ‘‘Yes,’’ we say to some friend who 
has graciously recollected our neuralgia, gout or rheuma- 
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tism, ‘‘I'm a good deal better to-day, and no doubt my 
relief is owing to the fact that It has grown so much 
pleasanter We say of some fellow-creature, carelessly 


yet very meaningly: ‘Oh, he was born in a country 
where It’s rarely cold enough to put on wraps and 
gloves, and that accounts, no doubt, for his languid 


temperament. Why we ask, of some globe-trot 
ting friend are you going to Russia this winter, when 
you know how horrible It’s apt to be there in January 
and February | hear,’’ we say to some habitual 
idler on the Riviera coast, ‘that It sometimes grows 
horridly chilly there when you feel most contident 


that It will stay salubrious.’ 
To say of any one that he merely ‘“‘talks abdut the 


weather,’’ like those funny chorus-girls in Gilbert & 
Sullivan's captivating operetta, carries with it a more 
than contemptuous innuendo. But the truth remains 


that we all talk about the weather with a persistent 
prodigality which we would be loth to concede. We 
talk about It to our wives, our husbands, our children, 
our buisness acquaintances, our friends and our foes, 
With our foes It often serves us as nothing else can do. 
What awful pauses, before some thrilling personal in 
terview, has It felicitously filled! We are thinking, in 
the presence of one who has wronged us, of how to 
begin a conversation that may end in hottest acrimony 
on either side. To say ‘‘It’s cleared off, has it not 

to murmur “‘It still continues stormy, does It not?’’ 
makes, on these occasions, a non-committal beginning 
of verbal hostilities for which no possible substitute can 
be imagined. 

Everything considered, we sh uld all of us proffer 
sincerest homage to It. We muy be as intellectual as 
Macaulay or as trivial as Tupper, and yet to It owe an 
equai debt of gratitude. The fop at the latest dance of 
the Four Hundred, and the new-elected President, Sen 
ator or Congressman, each feels the quiet yet mighty 
meaning of Its assistance. Kings and princes in other 
lands than ours have for centuries paid It homage, Like 
the grass, of which It is a dependent if not an actual 
part, we heedlessiy tread It under foot, with only a 
vague acceptance of Its kindly uses. But our cruelty 
goes further, for while we have always a genial mood 
toward the great green mantle in which Nature loves 
to wrap so many of her aggressive crudities, we seldom 
accord the weather more than a churlish word of praise. 
And as for our abuse of It, that is both unscrupulous 
and incessant. When It is fair we grumble that It is 
not fairer; when It is radiant we forget or take for 
granted Its beauteous bounties of sun and breeze. We 


Invariably say: ‘‘Isn’t It horribly cold?’’ or ‘‘Isn’t It 
horribly hot?’’ with much greater vehemence than 
“Tsn t It lovely ; When It is lovely we accept It ; 


when It is morose, or savage, or simply disagreeable, 
we revile It. Slight wonder that It is so often one of 
the last three. For, when all is said, are we not vex- 
ing enough to drive It, by our ingratitude and super- 
ciliousness, into many grudges, revenges and spites? 
EpGaR FAWCET' 
-~e- 


IS MARS SIGNALING US? 


A LATE number of Nature contains the following iu- 
teresting, not to say exciting, article: 

“Since the arrangements for circulating telegraphic 
information on astronomical subjects was inaugurated, 
Dr. Krueger, who is in charge of the Central Bureau at 
Kiel, certainly has not favored his correspondents with 
a stranger telegram than the one which he flashed over 
the world on July 30, 1894- 

‘Projection lumineuse dans région australe du ter- 
minateur de Mars observée par Javelle 28 Juillet 16 
heures Perrotin.’ 

“This relates to an observation made at the famous 
Nice Observatory, of which M. Perrotin is the director, 
by M. Javelle, who is already well known for his care 
ful work. The news, therefore, must be accepted seri- 
ously, and, as it may be imagined, details are anxiously 
awaited; on Monday and Tuesday nights, unfortun- 
ately, the weather in London was not favorable for ob- 
servation; so whether the light continues or not is not 
known. 

“It would appear that the luminous projection is not 
a light outside the disk of Mars, but in the region of the 
planet not lighted up by the sun at the time of observa 
tion. The gibbosity of the planet is pretty considerable 
at the present time. Had there been evidence that the 
light was outside the disk, the strange appearance might 
be due to a comet in the same line of sight as the p lanet. 
If we assume the light to be on the planet itself, then it 
must either have a physical or human origin; so it is 
to be expected ‘that the old idea that the Martians are 
signaling to us ~ill be revived. Of physical origins, we 
can only think of aurora (which is not improbable, only 
bearing in mind the precise locality named, but dis- 
tinctly improbabie unless we assume that in Mars the 
phenomenon is much more intense than with us), a long 

range of high snow-capped hills, and forest fires burn- 
ing over a large area. 

‘*‘Without favoring the signaling idea before we know 
more of the obseravtion, it may be stated that a better 
time for signaling could scarcely be chosen, for Mars 
being now a morning star, means that the opposition, 
when no part of its dark surface will be visible, is some 
time off. 

“The Martians, of course, find it much easier to see 
the dark side of the earth than we do to see the dark 
side of Mars, and whatever may be the explanation of 
the appearances which three astronomers of reputation 
have thought proper to telegraph over the world, it is 
worth while pointing out that forest fires over large 
areas may be the first distinctive thing observed on 
either planet from the other besides the fixed surface 
markings 
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WELL SEASONED. 
She knows that she is the salt of the earth, 
And none of us dare overstep her 
Strict hauteur of manner that’s due to her birt! 
For we know she is also the pepper. 


DO YOU KNOW 
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OPENING OF THE HUNTING SEASON. 
THE PECONIC CLUB’S FIRST MEET AT SHINNECOCK HILLS, LONG ISLAND. 
Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by Max F. KLEPPER.) 
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DEPRAVITY IN BIET 
= | ° 
Se ROM tir to til the newspapers publish ac- 
St, 
(« ‘ ! of persor wallowing, accidentally or 
Dd ce edly, coins, buttons, nails, pins, and 
™) } 
my i i iall deer,’’ and there are dime museum 
ann frea who are reputed to earn princely sala- 
ae 1 exhibiting an insatiable appetite for 
“ 4 
% glass, broken crockery and similar débris, 
3 trange and unnatural articles of diet which 
they chev up and wallow exactly — as the 
lecturer informs the gaping audience \s the act was 
| ormed in the pre ts of the crowned ‘eds of Yur- 
rup low thes irtists fail to suffer from their 
‘ ntric gustatory feats is a mystery the solution of 
vhich we must leave to the medical specialist, the lay- 
nial in only gaze and wonder. It is a remarkable 
fact that tl trange beings appear, as a rule, to enjoy 
ordinar vod health 
Some tri of Indians, the Diggers and Piutes, eke 
out their meager dietary by gorging themselves with 
clay, and a similar practice prevails among some of the 
mountaineers of the South There was at one time, 


quite Within the memory of the present generation, a 
ily rooted conviction in the minds of young ladies 
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The Toronto newspapers claimed the case to be the 


most marvelous on record, unparalleled in the history 
of medicine, and that it would astonish the scientists 
of the world. The case was an extraordinary one, but 
by no means unprecedented or unique. A recent num- 
ber of the Medical Review cites the case of a woman 
lunatic who died in the Key Asylum. A post-mortem 
examination revealed an extraordinary condition of 
the stomach. In it were found three German silver 
teaspoons, which had been missing for a month prior 
to her death, as well as a piece of iron used to connect 
the handles of a door lock, and two triangular pieces of 
glass. It also transpired that three days previously 
another surgeon had abstracted a flat piece of steel, 
five inches long and nearly an inch wide, from the 
throat of the deceased. Yet none of these strange arti- 
cles of diet had anything to do with her death, which 
was Caused by disease of the brain. Stranger still, and 
without parallel in authenticated accounts of similar 
occurrences, 1s the case of an American sailor, who 
made knife-swallowing a diverting specialty for sev- 
eral years. 

In June, 1799, an American ship lay at anchor in 
Havre de Grace, France. A number of the crew ob- 
tained permission to visit the town, and while taking 
in the sights they came to a tent where a juggler was 
amusing an audience by ostensibly swallowing clasp 
knives. The performance made a deep — on 
one of the sailors, a Boston man, twenty-three years 
old, named John Cummings. The jolly tars had in- 
dulged in unlimited quantities of cognac—cheap and 
of good quality at that date—and on their return to 
the fo’castle, they naturally discussed the merits of the 
exhibition which they had witnessed ashore. Cum- 
mings loudly asserted that he could swallow knives as 
well as any ‘‘Gol darned Mossoo,’”’ and being challenged 
to the proof, swallowed his own pocket knife with an 
ease that astonished himself and the onlookers. Pleased 
with the success of his first venture, he called for ‘‘all 
the knives on the ship,’’ swearing that he could ‘‘get 
away with all of ’em.’’ As the result of his boasting, 








that a regular but surreptitious diet of chalk and slate- 
penci vould promote an interesting pallor to cheeks 
\ h Dame Nature had endowed with vulgar rosiness ; 
leed I am assured by a fair girl graduate that the 
practice is by no means obsolete, but still prevails to an 
irming extent in our schools and seminaries. What 
1 opportunity is here presented to the W. C. T. U., 
and kindred societic They might enlarge their spbere 
of usefuln by rescuing the wretched victims of the 
chalk and slate-pencil habit from the jaws of dyspepsia 
which are gaping for their destruction. They might 
establish a fund to provide chocolate imitations of the 
fatal chalk and pencil, and, by artfully substituting the 
artificial for the real article, preserve thousands of 
young livers from the congestions and enlargements 
which threaten then Think of the aggregate sum 
whichis annually ex pended 
on ile-pene) and chalk f - —_ 
verted from their legiti | 
ate Use by the victims ol 
thi insidious and deadly 
habit We have no statis 
t it hand, but it is quite 
reasonable t issume that 
1 money viciously squan 
adel 1 in thi way every 
\ r would be more than 
to equip a foreign 
7 tation, or furnish 
thousands of red = flannel 
undervests to tl welteri 
heathen of Pbhamba-Tehik 
too. We commend the mat 
ter to the notice of the 
Wo nan Lea ul as a sul 
ject requiring Immediate 
combined and vigorous ac 
tion if they would save 
thousands of their sisters 
froma fate worse than that 
Which awaits the persistent 
pie eut re. l »>come back to 
the subject of this article 
remarkable cases of a de- 
pravity in diet and the ef 
fects of metallic and other 
indi tible substances on 
the human system 
On@O tober 27, 1892, Wil 
liam Tucker, an inmate of 
the Toronto Lunatic Asy\ ABTICI 


lum, while dining with the 

other patients, swallowed his knife, fork and spoon. 
rhe articles were of the ordinary electro-plated kind 
in common use; the knife being nine and one-half 


inches long, the spoon six inches, and the fork seven 
and one-half inches. When the cutlery was missed by 
the attendants, search was made, it being surmised 


that Tucker or some of his mates had hidden it about 
their persons. Tucker stood by and enjoyed the per- 
plexity of the keepers, as they searched the lunatics 
‘ ifter another without result. At last his satisfac- 
tion manifested itself in a burst of uncontrollable laugh- 
t 





Ho! ho!” he shouted, “I know where the things 
a I've got ‘em hid where nobody will ever find 
{ : 

He danced about, laughing and shouting at the suc- 
cess of his trick A sound as of muffled castinets ac- 
companied his saltatory performance, and the horrified 
attendants realized that the sound proceeded from the 
unfortunate’s stomach. He was removed to the infirm- 
ary and the doctor hastily summoned, An examination 
contirmed beyond all doubt the fact that he had swal- 
lowed the knife, fork and spoon. The articles could 


be telt from external pressure and a jingling sound 
ly heard when the patient moved quickly 
The doctor ordered him to be kept 


was distin 





or imped about 

perfec tly quiet—a difficult matter, as Tucker was eager 
) make the things jingle, and pranced round the room 
it every opportunity The case interested the medical 

fraternity, and nearly every doctor in Toronto visited 

and examined hin They all agreed that nothing could 


t ione to relieve the patient. Like Alderman Mori 


dot 
arty, in the case of the gondolas, they concluded to 
let ‘“‘Nature take her course.’’ So he went on living as 
usual, his temperature, pulse : nd appetite being quite 
normal, till January 19, when ho developed dangerous 
yinptoms—intlammation of the bowels set in—and on 
iry 27 death relieved his sufferings. A post-mor- 
demonstrated these conditions: The spoon and 
knif Imost entirely eaten away, but the fork 
ns of corrosion; the knife and fork 
had he wall of the stomach and partly broken 
thre on was found in the small intestines. 
\ lar piece of glass which he had at- 


ow was found encysted in the wind- 





S FOUND IN JOHN CUMMINGS STOMACH 


three more knives followed the first one down his well 
lubricated gullet. In the course of a week three of the 
knives were evacuated, but the fourth remained in bis 
stomach and gave him no inconvenience. 

Cummings was recognized by his shipmates, and 
his world generally, as the champion knife-swallower. 
His title to the proud distinction was not challenged, 
and he bore the honors gracefully and unostentatiously 
for six years, when one night in Boston, in March, 1805, 
being in a boastful mood, inspired by copious bowls of 
rare old Jamaica rum, he recounted his former exploit, 
and offered to repeat the performance if some one 
would ‘‘set ‘em up.’’ Drinks ‘round were ordered, and 
Cummings, between drinks, swallowed six knives. The 
exploit was noised abroad, and the next day, at the 
earnest solicitation of some friends and stimulated by 
unlimited ‘‘goes’’ of rum, he swallowed eight more 
knives, or a total of fourteen within twenty-four hours! 
What a head he must have had in the morning—the in- 
evitable serpent’s sting sharpened and accentuated by 
the keen-edged weapons which he had added to his 
internal economy! He was seized with violent con- 
vulsions and vomitings, and after a severe iliness, 
which lasted nearly a month, he got rid of the greater 
part of his cargo of assorted cutlery. Undeterred by 
his trying experience at Boston, he “got on a toot’’ at 
Spithead, England, in December following, and swal- 
lowed nineteen knives in the course of a spree which 
lasted two days. On December 6 he became seriously 
ill and was taken to Guy’s Hospital, London, where 
his case was investigated with much interest by the 
attending surgeons. He continued as a patient at 
Guy's for two years, during which time he was treated 
by the most eminent members of the faculty, who 
tried all that science could suggest for his relief, with- 
out much effect, for he finally succumbed, a victim of 
his own unaccountable folly, in March, 1807. <A post- 
mortem revealed the presence of no less than forty 
fragments of knives, buttons and other metallic sub- 
stances in his stomach. The accompanying sketches 
are copied from the originals which were drawn by 
Surgeon Lana, who made the post-mortem and reported 
the case to the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
gxeons. 

The most successful knife-swallowers—those who es- 
caped the consequences of their rash act—were children. 
A Mrs. Jonathan White, of Southgate, England, gave 
her six-month old child a two-bladed pocket knife to 
play with. The infant was lying in its cradle, and, after 
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the manner of its tribe, put the plaything in its mouth. 
Having succeeded in its design, the child naturally 
felt elated, and with a triumphant ‘‘Goo!”’ and an at- 
tempt at high kicking, swallowed the knife. The cold 
steel did not agree with the youngster. He got very 
sick, and continued to suffer great pain for a month, 
when he vomited the smaller blade, the back very much 
corroded, the edge ragged and saw-like, and the rivet 
entirely dissolved. A month later a violent fit of retch- 
ing came on, and one side of the horn handle, very 
much softened and bent double, was vomited. Five 
weeks after, the large blade came up, corroded and full 
of holes, and subsequently the back of the knife and 
the other side of the horn handle were vomited after a 
series of convulsive fits. The child, relieved of the 
knife, quickly recovered and enjoyed perfect health. 
On Saturday, November 10, 1804, Bobby Norton, an 
eight-year old boy, of Reigate, England, was crossing 
a stile with the blade of a knife in his hand. As he 
climbed the stile he put the knife-blade in his mouth, 
and in jumping down swallowed it. It caused him very 
little inconvenience, and passed from his bowels after 
afew days. An ancient writer, apropos of knife-swal- 
lowing and ‘‘such like antickes,’’ tells the following: 
“‘Anno, 1602, I saw at Prague a Bohemian rustic, named 
Mathew ; he was aged about thirty-six. This man for 
two years together, with a strange and unheard-of 
dexterity in his throat, used often, in the company of 
those such as sat drinking, to take an iron knife of the 
usual bigness, with a haft of horn, and this (after the 
manner of a juggler) he would put down his throat, and 
drink a good draught of ale after it, the price of his 
bold attempt. But he could recover it at his pleasure, 
and with a singular art of takimg it by the point, and 
draw it out. But, by I know not what misfortune, the 
day after Easter the same year he swallowed the same 
knife so far that it descended into his very stomach, 
and by no artifice of his could be drawn back any more. 
He was half dead through apprehension of death that 
would undoubtedly follow: but after he had retained 
the knife, in the manner aforesaid, for the space of 
seven weeks and two days entire, by the use and means 
of attractive plasters, made up with loadstone and other 
things, the knife-pomt, by a natural impulse, began 
to make its way out near to the orifice of the stom- 
ach, which perceived, the patient (though many dis- 
suaded him because of the imminent hazard of his life) 
was very earnest that an incision might be made, and 
so the knife be drawn out, which at length he obtained 
by many entreaties. And on Thursday after Whitsun- 
tide, about seven o’clock in the morning, all was hap- 
pily performed by Florianus Marthis, of Brandenburgh, 
the chief surgeon both of the city and the kingdom. 
The knife is laid up amongst the Emperor’s choicest 
rarities. ... The length of this knife is nine inches, 
and the color of it was so changed in the stomach as if 
it had all that time lain in the fire. The rustic in the 
space of some weeks, by the care of his expert surgeon, 
without further sickness cr trouble, and contrary to 
the determinate assertions of physicians in their aphor- 
isms, recovered his former health in so perfect a man- 
ner that soon after he married.’’ What effect the rash 
act of matrimony had upon him is not recorded. Chris- 
topher Columbus knew an eccentric personage of whom 
he says: ‘‘The sight of Lazarus, who was vulgarly called 
the glass-eater, did affect me with much wonder.’’ Laz- 
arus was well known in Venice, He was entirely with- 
out any sense of taste, and as he had no pleasure in eat- 
ing, neither was he particular in his choice of food. He 
ate glass, stones, wood, coal, clay. rags, bones—in fact, 
anything that came handiest, and greatest wonder, he 
throve on his strange diet. 

Dr. Bulwer, in his ‘‘Artificia) Changeling,’’ tells of 
a man named Francis Battalia, who lived entirely on 
pebbles and beer; and of another whoin he describes as 
a true ‘Lithopagus, or stone-eater.’’ This individual 
nourished himself with flints some one and one-half 
inches in length, one inch broad and one-half inch 
thick; he also chewed up marbles and hard clay. Dr. 
Bulwer examined him and ‘‘found his gullet very large, 
his saliva very corrosive and his stomach lower than 
ordinary, which I imputed to the number of flints he 
had swallowed, being about five-and-twenty, one day 
with another.” 

There are numerous other cases of depravity in diet 
which might be enumerated, but the foregoing are some 
of the most remarkable and reliable. 

FRANK I, CLARKE. 
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For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never-failing success It corrects acidity of 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhaa, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle, 
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Translated from the French of Frangois Coppée by 7. Ss. Dayton. 

HE young Duke of Hardimont was at Aix in Savoy, 

6 tg to whose waters ke had brought his famous race- 

horse Perichole, which had taken cold at the 

Derby. He had finished his breakfast, when, 

glancing carelessly at a paper, he read the news of the 
disaster of Reichshoffen. 

He emptied his glass of Chartreuse, placed his nap- 
kin on the restaurant table, ordered his valet to pack 
his trunks, took, two hours later, the express for Paris, 
ran to the recruiting bureau and enlisted in a regiment 
of the line. 

Though from his nineteenth to his twenty-fifth year 
he had led the enervating existence of a wealthy idler, 
though his finer instincts had been dulled in racing 
stables and the boudoirs of chanteuses d’operettes, at 
such a time as this he could not forget that Enguerrand 
de Hardimont had died of the pest at Tunis while in the 
performance of his duty, that Jean de Hardimont had 
commanded the Grande Compagnies under Du Gues- 
clin, and that Frangois-Henri de Hardimont had been 
killed while charging at Fontenoy with the Maison 
Rouge; and the young duke, in learning that a battle 
had been lost by the French, upon French territory, felt 
the blood rush to his face’as if he had received a blow. 

That is why, in the first days of November, 1870, re- 
turned to Paris with his regiment, which was a part of 
the Corps de Vinoy, Henri de Hardimont, member of 
the Jockey Club, who was a fusileer of the main guard 
before the redoubt of the Hautes-Bruyéres, a position 
fortified in haste which protected the cannon of the 
fort of Bicétre. 

The place was sinister: a road, deep-scarred with 
muddy ruts, traversed the leprous fields of the environs. 
Beside it an abandoned wine shop, among whose arbors 
the soldiers had established their post. 

There had been fighting there a few days before; 
some of the tree-trunks along the road had been cut in 
two by balls, and all bore upon their bark the white 
sicatrices of the shot. As for the house, its aspect made 
one shudder; the roof had been shattered by a shell, 
and the walls, the color of wine dregs, seeme.l to have 
been painted with blood. 

At the door of the wine shop the young duke stood 
motionless, his gun slung upon his back, his képi drawn 
down over his eyes, his benumbed hands in the pockets 
of his red trousers, shivering under his sheepskin. He 
abandoned himself to somber reverie, this soldier of 
the defeat, and gazed with heart-sick eye at the line of 
hills, lost in the mist, from whence each moment, with 
a detonation, burst a flake of smoke from a Krupp can- 
non. Suddenly he felt that he was hungry. 

He knelt and drew from his knapsack, place1 near 
him against the wall, a piece of soldier's bread; then, 
as he had lost his knife, he tore it with his teeth, and 
ate slowly. 

But, after some mouthfuls, he had enough; the bread 
was hard and bitter. There would be none fresh until 
the next day’s distribution, if it might please the ad- 
ministration. It was sometimes very hard—this trade 
of war—and his mind reverted to what he used to call 
his hygienic breakfasts, when the next day after a sup- 
per a little too heavy he would seat himself by a win- 
dow on the ground floor of the Café Anglais, and be 
servel with—Mon Dieu! the least of things—a cutlet, 
some eggs mixed with asparagus tips; and the butler, 
knowing his taste, would bring and pour out from its 
basket a fine old bottle of Léoville. The deuce! Those 
were happy days, and he could never accustom himself 
to the bread of misery. 

And, in a moment of impatience, the young duke 
threw the rest of his loaf into the mud. 
* * * * * 

At the same time another soldier, a lignard, issued 
from the cabaret; he stooped, picked up the bread, 
moved away a few steps, wiped it with his sleeve, and 
commenced to devour it greedily. 

Henri de Hardimont was already ashamed of his 
action, and watched pityingly the poor devil who gave 
proof of so good an appetite. He was a tall, thin young 
fellow, loosely built, with feverish eyes and a hospital 
beard, and so lean that his shoulder-blades stuck sharply 
out beneath his well-worn uniform. 

“You are very hungry, comrade?’’ said De Harli- 
mont, approaching the soldier. 

‘As you see,” he replied, his mouth full. 

“Excuse me, then. If I had known it would have 
given you pleasure I would not have thrown away my 
bread.”’ 

‘‘No harm done,’’ responded the soldier; “‘I am not 
so particular.”’ 

‘“‘No matter,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘what‘I did was 
wrong, and I reproach myself for it. But I do not wish 
you to carry away a bad opinion of me, and as I have 
some old cognac in my canteen, parbleu! we are going 
to drink the drop together.”’ 

The man had finished eating. The duke and he took 
a draught of the brandy; the acquaintance was made. 

“And you call yourself?’’ demanded the lignard. __ 

‘‘Hardimont,’’ responded the duke, suppressing his 
title; ‘‘and you?” 

“Jean-Victor. They have just put me back in the 
company. I come from the hospital. I was wounded 
at Chatillon. Ah! one fares well in the ambulance, 
and at the infirmary they give you good horse soup. 
But I had only a scratch. The major signed my dis- 
For that ‘‘ out o’ sorts’’ feeling 
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charge, and, so much the worse, I must begin to die of 
hunger again. Because, you may believe me or not, 
comrade, but, such as you see me, I have been starving 
all my life.’ 

The word was frightful, said to a voluptuary, who 
had surprised himself a moment before in regretting 
the cuisine of the Café Anglais, and the Duke de Hardi- 
mont regarded his companion with astonishment, almost 
amaze. The soldier's dirty face wore a sad smile, which 
showed his white, wolf-like teeth—the teeth of famine 
—and, as if he had understood a confidence was ex- 
pected of him: 

‘“Tenez!’’ said he, ceasing bruskly to use the familiar 
‘thee’ and ‘“‘thou’’ in speaking to his comrade, doubt- 
less guessing him to be a rich and happy man—‘‘Tenez, 
let us walk a little along the road to warm our feet, and 
I will tell you some things which, without doubt, you 
have never heard before. I am galled Jean- Victor, sim- 
ply Jean-Victor, because I was a foundling, and my 
only pleasant recollection is the time of my childhood at 
the hospital. In the dormitory there the clothes on our 
little bed were so white; we played in a garden under 
great trees, and there was a good sister, quite young, 

ale as a candJe—she died of consumption—whom I 
preferred, and near whom I loved better to walk than 
to play with the other ch‘ldren, because she would draw 
me to her and place upon my forehead her thin, fever- 
ish hand. But after I was twelve years old—nothing 
but misery. The administration apprenticed me to a 
chair-mender in the Faubourg St. Jacques. That is not 
a trade, you know; impossible to gain one’s living by 
it, as a proof of which, the master could engage as ap- 
prentices only the poor little fellows who came from 
the Jeunes-Aveugles. It was there that I commenced 
to suffer from hunger. The master and his wife—two 
old Limousins, who were murdered for their money— 
were terrible mises, and the loaf from which they cut 
us a little bit at each meal remained under lock and 
key the rest of the time. You should have seen the 
woman each evening at supper, with her black bonnet, 
sighing at each glance into the soup dish when she 
served us. The two other apprentices—the ‘Jeunes- 
Aveugles’—were less unhappy: they were not given 
more than I, but they did not see that wicked woman's 
look of reproach when she would hand me my plate. 
Unfortunately, I had a good appetite. Was it my fault? 
I served three years’ apprenticeship, and all that time 
I suffered from continual and excessive hunger. Three 
years! One learns the trade in a month; but the ad- 
ministration cannot know everything, and they are 
glad to get rid of the children. Ah! you were astonished 
to see me pick the bread out of the mud? It was habit. 
I have picked up many crusts in the street, and when 
they were too dry I would let them soak all night in 
my basin. There were some God-sends, too. I must 
tell you all. There were the bits of bread nibbled at one 
end, that the boys drew from their baskets and threw 
upon the sidewalk when returning home from school. 
I made it a point to prowl about there when on errands. 
And then, when my apprenticeship was finished—it was 
a trade, as I told you, that could not support a man— 
oh! I have followed others. I have the heart to work. 
I have helped masons. I have been a porter, furniture 
polisher—I don’t remember what else. Bah! one day 
there would be no work, another I would lose my place. 
In brief, I have never had enough toeat. I have had 
such fits of hunger in passing the bake shops! Happily 
for me, in those moments I would remember the good 
sister at the asylum, who told me so often to be honest, 
and I would seem to feel again upon my forehead her 
little burning hand. Finally, at eighteen, I enlisted. 
You know as well as I that the soldier has just barely 
enough to eat. Now —it is almost laughable—here are 
the siege and the famine; you see that I did not lie just 
now when I said that I had been starving, always!”’ 

* 7 * * * * * 

The young duke had a good heart, and in listening 
to this terrible tale, told by a man like him, by a soldier 
whose uniform made him his equal, he felt deeply 
touched. It was fortunate for his reputation for sang 
froid that the evening wind dried in his eyes two 
tears which dimmed them. 

‘‘Jean-Victor,’’ said he, ‘‘if we koth survive this ter- 
rible war, we will see each other again, and I hope to 
be useful to you. But, at the moment, as there is no 
baker here at the outposts, and as my ration of bread is 
twice too much for my small appetite—it is agreed, is it 
not?—we will divide like good comrades.”’ 

It was warm and hearty, the hand-clasp that the two 
men exchanged; then, as the night was falling, and 
they were harassed by the enemy’s pickets and sharp- 
shooters, they re-entered the hall of the cabaret, where 
a dozen snoring soldiers were lying on the straw, threw 
themselves down side by side and slept profoundly. 

Toward midnight Jean- Victor awoke, being hungry, 
probably. The wind had swept away the clouds, and 
a ray of moonlight, entering the cabaret by the hole in 
the roof, rested upon the blonde, handsome head of the 
young duke, sleeping like an Endymion. Still touched 

y the kindness of his comrade, Jean-Victor was re- 
garding him with naive admiration when the sergeant 
of the platoon opened the door and called the five men 
who should go to relieve the advanced sentinels. The 
duke was of the number, but he did not awake at the 
call of his name. 

‘‘Hardimont!’’ repeated the officer. 

“If you consent, sergeant,”’ said Jean-Victor, rising, 
“IT will stand his watch. He sleeps so well, and he is 
my comrade.”’ 

**As you wish.”’ 

And when the five men departed the snoring recom- 
menced. 

But a half-hour later some shots, quick and close at 
hand, rang out on the night air. In an instant every 
one was on foot; the soldiers ran out of the cabaret, 
marching cautiously, guns in hand, gazing far down 
the road lit by the cold white mocn. 

‘‘What time is it?’’ asked.the duke. ‘‘I was of the 
guard to-night.”’ 

Some one answered him: 

‘“‘Jean-Victor went in your place.’ 

At this moment they saw down the road a soldier 
running toward them. ‘‘Well?’’ they asked, when he 
stopped breathless. 

“The Prussians are attacking. They drove us back 
on the redoubt.”’ 
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“‘And your comrades 

“They are coming—all except poor Jean- Victor 

“What?” cried the duke 

“Killed stiff, with a ball in the head 
say: ‘Ouf!’ 

= 7 * * * 


He did not 


One night last winter; toward one o'clock i 
morning, the Duke de Hardimont issued from his club 


with his neighbor, Count de Saulnes; he had kc ! 
hundreds of louis, and felt a slight headache 


“If you like, André,” said he to his companior we 
will return on foot. I need to take the air 

“As you please, dear friend, though the walking 
may not be very good.’ 

They sent home their coupés, turned up the collars 
of their overcoats and descended toward the Made! 
Suddenly the toe of the duke’s foot touched an object 
and sent it rolling along the pavement; it was a great 
crust of bread, all soiled with mud. 

Then, to his stupefaction, M. de Saulnes saw the 
Duke de Hardimont pick up the piece of bread, clean 
it carefully with his costly handkerchief, and place it 


upon a boulevard bench in the light of a gas-lamyp, well 
in evidence. 

“What are you doing there?’ said the count, burst- 
ing into laughter; ‘‘are you insane? 

“It is in memory of a poor fellow who died for me 
responded the duke, whose voice trembled slightly 
“Do not laugh, my dear count, or you will disc blige 
me. 
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CAMILLIA JAPONICA. 


LUTTERING airily through the «pen ‘Mado 
e ‘ame a golden butterfly. O Tatsu Sau follows it 
¢ wistfully with her melting eyes, for, according 
to the Japanese belief, it was the soul of a de 
arted loved cue returning to visit the earthly home. 
Vhile O Toro Sau sings, ‘‘To-day you cannot go! To- 
day, at least, you will not leave the heart that loves 
you so!’’ can we help but love the land of Can illia 
Japonica, the tea-plant. 

Japan has a temple built in honor of the tea-plunt at 
Uji, near Osaka. 

The vege e of Hodo produces a most select variety, 
from which the Japanese nobility receive their supply. 
Fabulous prices are paid for the fancy brands, the extra 
fine pickings bringing from ten dollars to fifty dollars 
a pound. These famous ‘‘Tea Gardens’’ are on slopes 
of sandy clay, among scrub oak and scraggling pine. 
The soil is never allowed to be manured or contami- 
nated with bad-smelling plants, while weeds are kept 
from the gardens and their vicinity. Abundant 1ains 
and a southern exposure do the rest. 

The tea-pickers during April are forbidden to eat 
any fish; are required to bathe three times daily, and 
must wear gloves at the ‘First gathering. The tender 
leaves are delicately pinched off at the stem with gloved 
fingers, and put into loosely tied cotton bags. After 
being kneaded untik the excess of tanin is pressed out 
and evaporated, they are ready to be placed in bamboo 
baskets, covered with pads, to undergo ‘‘the ferment 
Sunning is the next step, after which the leaves are 
tempered and cured in a bamboo basket over a smcke 


less fire, and then roiled. The leaves are never allowed 
to touch metal of any kind during this process. 

The finishing of this choice variety of tea is of as 
much importance as its cultivation. The leaves are 


divided into half-ounce parcels, each of which is wrapped 
in rice paper and pure silver foil. every five being 
bunched and covered with fancy silk. A hundied or 
so of these silk-covered packages are securely placed in 
a porcelain jar whose inside cover is hermetically 
sealed. A number of these jars are placed in a cam- 
phor wood box with silver trimmings, as shown in our 
illustration of ‘‘a Royal Chest of Tea.”’ 

“A certain noble paid thirty dollars a pound for his 
tea,’’ remarked one of our consuls. “‘When I dined 
with him I justified the extravagance; the perfume of 
the tea filled the palace, and the exquisite, incompar- 
able flavor lingered upon my palate hours after the 
meal wasover. Aftersuch tea the finest Comet growths 
of Burgundy seemed coarse and insipid.”’ 

But not at the houses of the nobles alone can the vis 
itor to Japan enjoy a draught of this rare tea. Passing 
pleasant is my recollection of a dinner at the ‘Bronze 
Dragon.’ O Kami Sau, the faithful Musmee, placed a 


small quantity of tea leaves in a porcelain cup, filled 
the latter with boiling water, then let it stand covered 
three minutes before holding it before me on his lac- 


quered tray. I accepted the characteristic invitation, 
to ‘‘condescend to the honorable tea,’’ but drank only 
the upper layer of the golden liquid, for O Kami Sau 
discarded the rest and straightway prepared another 
drawing. Then, while I sipped the second cup, he sang 
about the forty-seven Ronius—or the Japanese Romeo 
and Juliette—and favored me with the ‘‘no’’ dance, a 
very poem of motion. 

All well-regulated households, from a Japanese 
standpoint, should have a koto, a sort of zither; two 
or three samisens, which are a cross between a banjo 
and guitar; and the mature portion of the family should 
be finished in the school of Eushin, which teaches the 
arrangement of flowers as a refined science. We show 
in our illustration a Camillia Japonica, or ‘‘tea-plant,”’ 
arranged in shin-gio-so style. ‘he contrast between 
this and the pudding-shaped bush in the ‘‘Tea Gardens”’ 
is striking. 

Indirectly America is greatly indebted to Japan for 
its discovery. Marco Polo visited China and Japan, 
drank their tea and wrote a book about it two hundred 
years before the time of Columbus. Columbus deter- 
mined to reach Polo’s Zipangu (Japan) and Cathay 
(China) by a short cut. For obvious reason he ran into 
America, for which we have been celebrating him 
more or less ever since.—(Sée page 9.) 
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SEPTEMBER STYLES. 


y \ NE of taking a late va- 
{ cation 1 that back 

to find some agreeable changes 

worked in the city. It was with 
a whole new set of pleasurable sensations 
that I found myself once more prowling 
round my hops on Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue, after a too brief holi 
day in Northern parts In the short pe- 
riod of my absence quite a revolution had 


advantage 


one comes 


beloved 


been effected in the appearance of the 
great show windows. Gone were the 
Bhirtwaists of linen and percale, gone 
the dotted Swiss muslins and the white 
straw hats, and with them the whole 
ethereal and perishable glories of sum- 


mer finery. Instead I find a promising 
show of autumnal bravery—everything 


in a lower tone, but bright, warm, and 
dashing withal. Sumptuous silk bodices 
for home, dinner and evening wear; fas- 
cinating tours de cou to lighten and 
smuarten the heavy and dark-toned gowns 
for the fall and winter; coats which, in 
the language of a dressmaker who once 
worked for me, I should like to eall 
“clever, they are so well cut, so per- 
fectly satisfying to the eye as well as 
comforting to the body; rich, bright- 
hued millinery, and the most engaging 
capes and wraps; of all these there is no 
end, apparently, though the season is 
still too young to have brought forth all 
it has in store for us in the way of suit- 
able vanities. 

Everybody is looking for handsome 
dress material ind the counters are 
piled with beautiful stuffs in rich au- | 
tumnal shade They are of every kind 


and quality, to suit all tastes and purses: 
English suitings, mohair, two-faced cov 
ert cloth tweeds cheviots, whipcords, 
bouclé effects, heavy crepon, and Parisian 
novelties have usurped the places of the 
cotten crepons, gauzes, silks and chilfons 
of the past season. 

The woolen materials this year are all 
remarkable for their softness and supple- 
ne The crepons are more closely woven 
have a rich, lustrous sheen, like that 


ana 

of satin \ few of the new mohairs look 
almost like mousseline de Jaine; others 
are knotted all over till they look like 
fleece itself, and vet are light of weight. 
The new “‘sponge’’ materials are consid- 
ered very chic. Cloth continues in tavor; 
brown, Lincoln green, new blue and 


homespun gray being particularl} pleas 
ing. Trimmed with velvet, and jet em- 
broidery over 
should make very convenient and becom- 
ing frocks. 
the bottom, rather tightly fitting over the 
hips, and gathered into three flaring box- 
plaits in the back. Fashion decrees that 
we are to have looped-up skirts, draperies, 
ete. No doubt the fashion of plain skirts 
will die hard. It is but fair that an even 
balance should be restored. 
has for long reigned supreme, The 
sleeves, revers and. basque trimmings 
are no less elaborate, but by the drap- 


ing and trimming of the skirt the frock 
has a completeness not felt in the cos- 
tume with the over-trimmed bodice and 


Witl 


severely plain skirt. the advent of 





the draped and plaited skirt, we may ex- 
pect to see some very effective and pict 
uresgue combinations of color. 

The new Parisian bluet and Lincoln 
green, with shades of brown, are leading 
fall colors Of course, for a_ strictly 
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| the plain skirt. 
‘ attention was called to a suit of this char- 


a contrasting color, they | 


Skirts are extremely full at | 


The bodice | 
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tailor-made suit designed for business or 
traveling, nothing can take the place of 
At a leading tailor’s my 


acter. It was made of a mixed brown 
whipeord. The plain skirt just escaped 
the ground all round, and was nearly 
four yards wide. The hem was neatly 
finished with two rows of stitching at 
the top. The short coat with mannish 
revers was double-breasted, fastened 
with large round buttons about the size 
of a hickory nut. The coat had a lining 
of changeable blue and brown taffeta, 
and was finished with a double row of 
stitching all round its edges. 
suit, for stormy weather, is worn a long 
cape of the same material. It Hts a 
monk’s hood lined with plaid silk. 
same silk lined the cape. The storm col- 
lar was rather high, Straps are arranged 
across the bust, to keep the cape in posi- 
tion when unfastened. Capes will con- 
tinue to be popular as long as fashion 
favors broad shoulder effects. 
the principal material for the dressy 
capes, and very smart and novel are the 
short double capes, trimmed with wide 
bands of the cloth stitched on in rows 
or fancy border. The upper cape has 
rounded corners, and the lower cne has 


a tiny pocket on either side. One of red 


| cloth has, on the upper cape, deep reverf 


of black velvet covered with a design os 
the cloth stitched on; the collar corre- 
sponds. This cape, worn with a_ black 
gown and hat, would be very striking. 


Coats are more useful than ornamental. | 


They are longer than last season, and are 
not so full in the back. No. 3 of the il- 
lustrations shows one of the fashionable 
designs in tan covert cloth. It is tight- 


| fitting in the back, double breasted in 


front, rather loose, having but one dart, 
which ends ina pocket flap, Itis fastened 
with immense smoked pearl buttons. 
The collar of the conventional coat shape 
is faced with tan velvet. 

To return to the subject of gowns. 
Our artist has sketched two of the pret- 
tiest imported gowns seen at Lord & Tay- 
lor’s this week. No. 1 is a striking cos- 
tume of two-faced covert cloth in the new 
Parisian bluet. The = skirt is slightly 
draped, very full at the bottom and 
plaited into three narrow box-plaits in 
the back. The bodice is gathered into 
a yoke. The wide bands of trimmings— 
jet over Lincoln green cloth—give the 
dress a decided character. The hat is of 
beaver felt, the same shade as the dress; 
the outer rim is faced with green. Three 
rows of satin folds are around the edge 


and a band of gathered black velvet is on | 
black | 
velvet, circles the low crown; black os- | 


the rim. A jeweled band, over 
trich tips complete the trimming. No. 2 
is a Princess gown made of dull brick-red 
mohair trimmed with a narrow band of 
seal. The hat is a red plateau covered 


With this | 


The | 


Cloth is | 





| pile 


brim. The bow is of black velvet, and , 
| the rosette to the right is of white and | 


black satin ribbon. 


A SUNDAY SUPPER. 


THE great majority of people in this |! 


country dine early on Sundays, take a 


light tea at six o’clock, and are therefore | 


quite hungry enough to enjoy a tasteful 
little supper at ten or thereabouts. It 
should be the ambition of every house- 
keeper to make the Sunday supper one of 
the pleasantest features of the weekly 
régime. Elaborate cookery is 
quired to make the repast a cheerful 
tempting one. A little forethought 
good taste guiding a small outlay may 
produce an eminently satisfactory result, 
with a minimum of trouble and respon- 
sibility. Hereisa description of a simple 
yet attractive Sunday supper, which may 
be acceptable as a suggestion to a puzzled 
or inexperienced Martha. The dining- 
room in which the meal was served was 


and 


red and cream, with dark mahogany fur- | 
The square table, covered with | 


niture, 
a snowy cloth, was decorated with white 
and red flowers arranged in green Vene- 
tian glasses—four tall and slim, and four 


short and squat. Silver candlesticks held 
cream-colored candlesticks shaded with 
pinky-red shades. The dinner-service was 
of cream-colored modern wedgewood. 
The menu was as follows: 


Green Pea Soup, 
Pickled Mackerel, 
Cold Lamb. Tomato and Cucumber Salad, 
Apple Hedgehog, 
Anchovy Butter, 
Fruit—Cakes—S weets. 


The soup was served from the sideboar: 
by the maid, who, after removing the 
soup-plates and putting a cold plate to 
each person, left the room. The cold 
lamb, prettily garnished with parsley and 
small shapes of beetroot, was vis-a-vis to 


the pickled mackerel, which was in a | 


deep dish and trimmed with sprays of 
cress and rounds of cucumber. At one 
corner of the table stood the artistically 
arranged salad in a bowl, on the opposite 
a three-partitioned dish with pats of an- 
chovy butter, rolls ef plain butter and a 
selection of plain biscuits, The apple 
hedgehog was paired with a dish of — 
fruit. The intervening spaces on the 
table were filled with small silver sugar 
basins and little fancy dishes holding 
sweet biscuits, and bonbons. The ladies 
drank claret and the men either beer or 
whisky and Apollinaris. Some good cider 
cup was also appreciated by both sexes. 
Coffee was served for those who preferred 
temperate drinks, Thin bread-and-butter 

i on plates over a napkin or d’oyley 
— a valuable adjunct to this simple 





yut very palatable and much enjoyed | 
go West, | With black lace, and has a full fluted | Sunday supper. 


not re- | 


and | 


| Esplanade des Invalides. 
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There is nothing in this menu or its 
service to frighten the most timid house- 
keeper from attempting a repetition of 
it, and she may feel assured beforehand 


| that if the details are carefully attended 





gnarl, 

6 
to, and the simple dishes served with 
neatness and dispatch, her guests will 
rise from the feast with a gratifying con- 
viction that their hostess has learned the 
secret of dispensing true hospitality in a 
manner that defies criticism. 


Se ed 


SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
THE SLIDING RAILWAY, 

AT the great Paris Exposition, held 
some years ago, many visitors were much 
interested in a sliding railway, which 
was one of the leading attractions on the 
The cars were 
mounted on runners which carried them 


| smoothly forward as soon as placed on 


rails into which a thin layer of water 
was introduced. All were delighted with 
the result produced, but few understood 


| the principle on which the railway was 


worked. The little experiment here il- 
lustrated, without claiming to explain 
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exactly the working of a sliding railway, 
does convey a pretty fair idea of the prin 
ciple involved. To try it, place an in- 
verted tumbler on a marble surface which: 
is slightly inclined. A table or bureau 
with two legs raised up by means of two 
checkers will answer the purpose exactly. 
The rim of the tumbler p tee have been 
previously dipped into water. At first it 
remains immovable, the inclination of 
the table being scarcely sala gee 


| But hold a lighted candle close to the 


glass and presently you will see it move 
forward as if impelled by some mysteri- 
ous mechanism. The explanation of the 
phenomenon is this: The air in the glass, 
being expanded by the heat of the can- 
dle, raises the glass slightly from the 
table, but the water which moistens its 


| rim prevents the air from escaping, and 


the glass, thus resting on a thin layer 


| of water only, slides along the marble 


surface, following its inclination, till it 
reaches the bottom of the plane, 


SOUVENIR SPOONS, 

ON another page will be found an ad- 
vertisement by the Leonard Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Chicago, that is worth 
the attention and interest of the readers 
of this paper. : 

This company is thoroughly reliable in 
every way, and the World’s Fair Souvenir 
Spoons which they offer at such a mar- 
velously low price are exactly as repre- 
sented. 

It is very far from probable that any 
such a wonderful opportunity can evcr 
again be had to secure beautiful and in- 
expensive Souvenirs of the great Colum- 
bian Exposition; and these have the ad- 
vantage over many other souvenirs 
that they possess utility as well as beauty. 
Send for them To-day. 
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CHINA AND KOREA.—SOME PICTURES OF PEOPLE AND PLACES. 
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i. a. N Ja yea This young 
lady was born with the sign Leo filling 
th ndant, and the Sun in Aries in 
the Mid-Heaven. She will grow to be of 
iedium height and stout, with light hair, 
clear inguine complexion, gray eyes. 
will display a very attractive disposi 
tion, generous and free, courteous; fond 


of outdoor exercise and recreation. She 
has Jupiter in the Mid-Heaven, nearly in 
‘onjunction with the Sun, which gives 


romise of suct in life, and specially 
indicates good fortune for the mother 
She will be very intellectual, fond of 
music and the fine arts generally, and is 
very likely to have artistic talent. She 
will probably travel much, and long 
journeys will fortunate for her. She 
has no planets afflicting her health, or 
life: what sickness she has will be of a 
feverish nature, and she may be subject 
to rheumatism, or other trouble with her 
lower limb She is not likely to marry 
voung, but will marry fortunately; her 
husband being indicated as rather short 
and stout, with dark complexion, eyes 
and hai 1 man well-disposed and gen- 
erou She will have evil periods during 
her first years, at 6, 9, 13-14 years, when 
her health will require spe tial care. Al 
together she has a promising nativity 
Par. 
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N. T7., St. Louis This voung man was 
born with Sagittarius on the Ascendant, 
and Jupiter in conjunction with Herschel 


near the Mid-Heaven. He will be rather 
tall, well formed, high forebead, long 


nose, sanguine complexion, light-brown 
hair, full eyes He has good abilities, in- 
clined to become sarcastic; fond of the 
arts and of ience, literature and travel- 
ing Will have curious notions about re- 
ligior and spiritual subjects generally, 
with a tendency toward research into oc- 
cult subjects, and is not unlikely to strain 
his mental organization in seme way, or 
to have some nervous trouble. Still, as 
he will be fond of outdoor exercise and 


sports, especially riding, be will be, doubt- 
less, able to ward this off; otherwise his 
health is not threatened. He is likely to 


be irascible, and will feel the changes of 
the Moon in his disposition and his ner- 
vous system He should be very success 
fui in life, as a rule, but should avoid 
speculative enterpries and games of 
chance. Whatever financial troubles he 
mav have will be from taking risks He 
would probably do best if educated for 
some scientific pursuit He will probably 
marry (not very early) a woman of his 
own type, but with dark hair and com- 
plexion; the union will not prove alto- 
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gether satisfactory, as 
there will be incompati- 
bility of temper. This 
young man is likely to 
have had some unusual 
xperience shortly after 
his birthday this year. 
His early years will have 
caused a good dea! of care, 
especially his fourth. He is also threat- 
ened with evil periods at 11 and 14; after 
which time little will trouble him for 
some years. 
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E. H., Ohio.—You were born with 
the zodiacal sign Leo rising, and the Sun, 
Mars, Neptune and Mercury in the Mid- 
Heaven. You would certainly lead a 
very busy, active life, and at some time 
become prominent before the world. 
You should be stout, well set, strong, 
with light-brown hair, sanguine com- 
plexion and gray eyes; in disposition 
proud and daring, inventive, active, 
courteous, quick-tempered, fond of bod- 
ily exercise, and very determined, You 
are greatly under the dominion of the 
jlanets Neptune, Mars and Mercury. 
You would gain through science, would 
see many changes of business or vocation, 
would be quick in judgment, somewhat 
conceited. You would suffer from dis- 
credit at some time, whether deservedly 
or not; would achieve success and fort- 
une, however, and would fill positions of 
high honor; and you would be likely to 
gain by legacies. You would travel 
much and fortunately. You will marry 
fortunately, though you are liable to 
trouble in courtship; your wife being 
described as rather short and plump, 
good complexion, light-brown hair and 
blue eyes; a charming disposition, and 
respected by all who know her. It will 
be your own fault if the union be nota 
happy and prosperous one, though you 
will not raise many children. You are 
highly intelligent and quick of perception, 
with many novel and original ideas in 
your head. You would have many in- 
fluential friends—especially among wom- 
en of position. You are generous, and 
ready to help any one, Speculation, or 
anything with the element of chance in 
it, is evil for you. With Neptune and 
Mars in the Mid-Heaven, your vocation 
would lie between fire and water, and 
dealing with metals. You probably had 
some serious or sensational event occur 
to you in the latter part of July or begin- 
ning of August, this year. The future 
is entirely favorable for you for the rest 
of this century, at least. Youshould have 
married, or been engaged, at twenty- 
two; if not married now, you are not 
likely to be for some years 
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M. M. N., Richfield.—You were born 
with Sagittarius rising, and are of full 
stature, with brown hair and sanguine 
complexion: in disposition, subtle and 
ambitious, but with a firm sense of honor, 
and steadfast in opinion. You would be 
interested in religion, but with original 
views on that as on other subjects. You 
have strong intellectual powers, but are 
likely to be of a sarcastic turn, and some- 
times bitter. You are generous in your 
nature, have good judgment, and are pru- 
dent, and should be of a contemplative 
frame of mind, and interested in science 
and literature. You would have a good 
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position in society, and would meet with 

neral success and good fortune through 
life. You would not have perfect health, 
being subject to lung troubles, and also 
to falls and bruises. You would be likely 
to travel a good deal, and to meet with 
many changes. You are indicated to 
marry a rather stout man, of medium 
height, brown hair, and blue or gray 
eyes. The marriage might not occur, 
however, as there are signs of its being 
broken off. The intellectual is predom- 
inant in your nature, with a strong ten- 
dency to the consideration and discussion 
of religious subjects; for, or against. 
You had evil periods for yourself, or 
your family, at 7, 14, 21, 29 years of age, 
and during the present year; good pe- 
riods at 9, 12, 19, 24. After the close of 
1894 there is nothing unfortunate in your 
nativity for some years; but you should 
be careful about going on the water, and 
taking any risks. 


“a 

M. B. W., Va.—You were born with 
Herschel and Mars rising in conjunction 
in Cancer, and Leo on the Ascendant, and 
should be rather tall, well formed, good 
complexion, brown hair, full eyes; proud, 
ainbitious, cheerful, courteous, and gen- 
erally attractive. You have Neptune in 
the Mid-Heaven, and would have an 
eventful and changeful life; you would 
have many strong friends, and some 
subtle and dangerous enemies. You 
would have fairly good success, but 
would be inclined to improvidence. You 
would be likely to travel—especially short 
journeys; and you would be rather un- 
settled in mind, and given to changes of 
opinion. You would be fond of curios- 
ities, and inclined to close investigation 
of any study in which you, took an inter- 
est; and you would be witty and saga- 
cious: generally, you have a comprehen- 
sive intellect. Your health should be 
good, and you are long-lived. Probably 
you have a mole or scar on the face or 
head. You ought to be a good nurse, 
and to take an interest in medical prac- 
tice. This summer you will have e expe- 
rienced trouble and annoyance in regard 
to correspondence, appointments “and 
messages; and will have been in danger 
while traveling. But there is nothing 
but good fortune before you for some 
years. You had evil periods at 2, 5, 7, 
14-15 years of age; and good ones at 9, 
12, 19; and, generally, during 1894. I 
desire to draw attention in connection 
with this nativity to tbe third one on this 
page. It will be seen that the signs are 
in the same positions in both; and also the 
Moon, Saturn, Herschel, Jupiter and Nep- 
tune: the parties are of opposite sex, and 
were born hundreds of miles apart, six 
months being between them. 
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F. J. F., Portsmouth.—You were born 
with the Moon rising in Taurus, an hour 
and three-quarters high and in its last 
quarter; Gemini filling the Ascendant, 
and Neptune in the Mid-Heaven. You 
should be rather tall, well proportioned, 
brown hair, sanguine complexion, gray 
or hazel eyes; in disposition sc ientific, 
fond of reading, ambitious, temperate ‘+ 
interested in music and art; intuitive 
and original in your ideas. You had a 
fair showing for success in life, and good 
fortune: would be likely to change your 
vocation often, and to be active, and 
move about a good deal. You would 
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often find difficulty in keeping your 
affairs in a satisfactory shape, and would 
meet, with many disappointments and 
set-backs—not a few of which would 
come through unfaithful friends. Still, 
you would also be advanced in your ¢a- 
reer, through the aid of influential per- 

sons; and ought to obtain fame in your 
vocation—which should be of an intel- 
lectual character. As to your health, 
you would suffer from throat and bladder 
troubles, and will be especially subject 
to these disorders next winter, and until 
the end of 1897. You have had a num- 
ber of periods of severe illness, and acci- 
dents, but you have a strong constitution, 
and only the latter cause will prevent you 
from having a long life; so that care and 
precaution are what you most need to ex- 
ercise. Except as to your health, every- 
thing looks favorable for you for some 
years. Youshould have married, young, 
a short and rather stout woman, pretty, 
with round face, pale complexion and 
blue eyes; avery gentle, pleasing person ; 
and you might marry more than once. 
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B. k., Brooklyn.—This gentleman was 
born with the Moon just rising in the zo- 
diacal sign Libra. He should be rather 
tall, well proportioned, fair complexion, 
and light hair. He has the fixed star 
Arista rising in conjunction with the 
Moon, whose promise is for honors, pro- 
motion and success in life. But Saturn 
is in the Mid-Ileaven, in square to both 
the Moon and Mars, with the Moon just 
past an opposition of the Sun and Mer- 
cury, and approaching the opposition of 
Mars—all of which is very evil. He 
would be likely to be overcome by a se- 
ries of disasters, which would cause his 
downfall at a critical moment. He has 
a most attractive nacure in many respects, 
being fond of music and society, of a 
cheerful disposition, and a favorite with 
the opposite sex; he will be likely to be 
overgenerous—in fact, improvident; and 
in that way to waste his substance. He 
has excellent mental qualities, should be 
a capable arithmetician, and would be 
clever at any vocation requiring manual 
dexterity. He would be witty, and ex- 
cellent company. As to his health, he is 
liable to trouble with his head, which 
might become serious; he would be also 
subject to bladder disorders, and is likely 
to havea mole or other mark on his loins, 
and on his feet. If he married—which is 
not certain—his wife would be a tall 
woman, but not stout, with brown hair, 
dark complexion, passionate and domi- 
neering; they would not harmonize. Or 
he might pass her over, to marry a very 
handsome, rather stout woman, with 
brown or flaxen hair, and sanguine com- 
plexion. But, either way, his marriage 
would prove unfortunate. He had evil 
periods at 8, 16, 21-22, 28-30, and in the 
present year—especially between the 
20th of July and 10th of August. He is 
likely to have had some serious misfort 
une then, and evil aspects will hang over 
him for some time, 





THE greatly increasing interest feit in the art of 
Astrology has determined Oncr A WEEK to publis 
hereafter an Astrological Department, under t! 
lirection of a skilled astrologer. Any person fil 
out one of the coupons printed in each issue 
Once A WEEK and sending it to ths office, wit! 
one dollar, to pay the necessary expense, W 

published a brief Nativity and a Chart of 
Heavens at the time of birth. Comply abs 
‘ly with the directions: write with ink, al 
v; in giving birth-hour, state if A.M. or P.™ 
attention will be paid to coupons not correctly 
filled. Address * Astrological Department; ON 
4 WEEK.” 
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om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. w +4 y whet who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without donbt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hiseuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by hiia. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease w hich he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free t 

sufferer who may send their P.O. and Expre es ads 
drese. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Erof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., @ Cedar St., New York, 
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NOVEL AND REMUNERATIVE 
WORK FOR WOMEN. 


HE cost of instruction, of tools and 
G 
many, to say nothing of the time 
it takes before one can earn a pittance by 
practicing the art. In these columns I 
shall endeavor to instruct my readers, in 
one lesson, in an easy decorative art, 
which is also remunerative, the outlay for 
a beginner to be less than one dollar. I 
mean the decoration of gourds. 
The gourd, or calabash, is, in our day, 


Fig. 1 

only used as an ornament to hang on the 
wall as a pilgrim battle. But a gourd 

can be cut into various shapes, decorated, 
mounted upon feet or frames, thus ac- 
quiring an entirely new character. In 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on the top floor of the new wing, 
will be found decorated gourds from Mex- 
ico and Zululand. Figs. 1 and 2 are ex- 
amples which are very interesting. There 
is a ready sale for these gourds when dec- 
orated, giving a fair profit for the outlay 
and time involved. The gourds can be pur- 
chased from most Japanese stores, costing 











fifteen cents and upward, according to 
size. The tool for incising the decoration 
is an one-eighth of an inch half-round 
wood-carver’s gauge, costing twenty 
cents. (In the Addis tools it is known as 
1-8, No. 9.) The tong must be broken 
off, and then fitted on a cork handle, as 
shown in sketch, Fig. 3; it is held firm by 
freely applying sealing-wax. The use of 
the cork instead of an engraver’s handle 
is to make the tool short enough for the 
purpose. The other tools necessary are: 
A good sable brush, medium size, twenty- 
five cents; a stick of India ink, fifteen 

cents; asoft pencil, five cents; three one- 
inch brass pole ends, fifteen cents; these 
last are to mount the gourds on, as shown 
in Fig. 4. The articles enumerated com- 





plete the outfit for decorating gourds. 

The gourd is not the fragile thing it ap- 
pears to be from its lightness; on the con- 
trary, it can be used moderately roughly 
with a little care. It can be cut witha 
penknife into various sections. The thick- 
ness of the gourd is about three-sixteenths 
of an inch to one-quarter of an inch, and 
consists of three grades of hardness. The 
outside skin is very hard and brittle, much 
like the shell of an egg and about as thick ; 
under the first skin is a moderately hard 
layer for about one-sixteenth of an inch; 
the remainder is very soft and pithy. 

The method of working: Having pro- 
cured the gourd, the first thing to take 
into consideration is its form, consider- 
ing the best way to cut it to advantage. 
For instance, a gourd, if set upon a table, 
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does not stand very perpendicular. Ifthe 
gourd is to be cut for a flower-bowl, the 
line for the lip or rim must be cut all 
round on the same plane; then when the 
feet are screwed in it will stand perfectly 
straight. Makea pencil mark around the 
gourd as true as possible, then take a sharp 
td dy wrap a piece of tape around 
the blade and handle, leaving about half 
an inch for cutting purposes. The point 
of the knife is now passed round the 
gourd, pressed just sufficiently to cut 


| out splitting. 
> other necessaries for china paint- | 
ing has been a great drawback to | 
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| through the outer shell; the second time , 
| the knife is inserted a little further, the 


third time the gourd will part freely with- 
The edge or lip can now be 
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trued = ty ; it will be improved if it is sand- 
vapered, making the edge a half-round. 

‘he design is now carefully drawn, first 
with a pencil; then go over it with ink, 
correcting all deviations made by the pen- 
cil marks rubbing against the chest while 
handling. 

The method of cutting: The work is | 
held in the left hand, either inside the 
gourd or out, whichever is most conven- | 
ient. The gouge should be very sharp, 
and always kept so; it is held with the 
cork handle in the palm, the thumb hold- 
ing the blade, which rests against the 
forefinger, between the first and second 
joint; the end of the forefinger rests 
upon the gourd while cutting, and does 
not move; the other fingers are doubled | 
under toward the cork, keeping it in its 
place. 

The movement of the tool is by the press- 
ure of the palm sliding on or against the 
forefinger. It is only the outer shell that 
need be cut away, removing it with little 
digs. It will be found very easy and fas- | 
cinating, after ten minutes’ practice The | 
decoration can be left the eatacsl color | 
of the gourd, or it can be colored with 
any pigment, All that remains is to space 
off the bottom equally and screw in the 
pole ends for feet, which are made water- 
proof by putting a little plaster-of-Paris 
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overthescrews. The gourds may be dyed 
any color before they are cut; they must 
first be filled with shot or fine sand and 
corked. They are then put in hot lye or 
strong soda for ten minutes, then washed 
well in clean warm water, and afterward 
placed in hot aniline dye until the desired 
color is obtained. They are then washed 
again, and allowed to dry for a few hours, 
when they can be cut and decorated. They 
will polish beautifully if rubbed with a 
soft rag, with just one drop of linseed oil 


|on it. The neck ends of the gourd do not 


go to waste; they can be mounted on a 
foot or feet, to form vases, which can be 
decorated, as stown in Fig. 5. This is 
mounted upon the half of a large reel 
which was usei for worsted. Crooked 
gourds can be cut down lengthwise and 
mounted as candlesticks, as in Fig. 6; or 
they may be decorated and used as drink- 
ing ladles, like the Persian sherbit spoon. 
These gourds may likewise be scraped 
with a cabinetmaker's scraper, which 
will leave the hollows or dents in the 
gourd their natural color. By this method 
will be produced various shades of color, 
from cream to brown, giving the work 
the appearance of antique ivory. After 
scraping, the gourd is well sandpapered 





with No, O, O. sandpaper; when smooth, 
and the colors well bie nded, the whole is 
polished with fine pumice powder and 
water. To remove the scratches of the 


| pumice, polish with putty — and 


finally with canton flannel moistened 
with one drop of linseed oil. A gourd 
4 


decorated as in sketch, Fig. 4, will 


sell for more than the expenses of the | 


outfit, to say nothing of the upper part, 
that may be further utilized. 
> o<___—_ 
BRIC—A—BRAC. 
Purse-proud [ am I'll not deny, 
Each dollar is a god to me; 
And this is just the reason why— 
It’s such a curiosity. 
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MME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “1 a; 
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idress all commu catl r all n 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N.Y 
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These Spoons were made up especially for the World's Fair Trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., 


eo we make this unheard of offer. 
TED with GOLD PLATED powts, each spoon 
Worlds Fair. The hi whe ot are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, an d 
They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souver 
collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair for $9.00 3 we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 con's. 
Sent in elegant plush-lined case properly packed and express pre paid’ to any address. ‘ 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them 
SPOONS, after dinner coffee size HEA 


represe’ nting a different building of the 


dates 1492-1893 and wording ** World’s Fair City.” 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., — 
Sole Agents Dept. A33, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill, 
What the “Christian at Work” of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 


at those who send for them will be exceeding 
The Leonard Manufacturing Compar rompt und 
We do not believe ypwever, that the 


“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure the 
such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World's Fair as these Spoons are 
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: fully refunded if goods are not as represented. 
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AUNT POLLY'S INDIGNATION 
Georce De Have referring to an incoming yacht)—‘ Well, of all the clumsy, tubby, 
I ever saw, she’s the worst !” 
Mrs. Ps gk (in the wate You jest wait till my husband comes out, an’ you'll 
I ud I ! He'll massacre you, you spalpeen !” 
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POND’S EXTRACT 


we THIS IS THE GENUINE. 

Our trade-mark on Buff Wrapper around every bottle. 
THE WONDER OF HEALINC. 
FOR RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
i WOUNDS, SPRAINS, BRUISES, 
Wir" PITS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
Refuse Substitutes, TNFLAMMATIONS, CATARRH, 
mae crudely, #014 TEMORRHAGES, and ALL PAIN. 


cheaply. 
Used Internally and Externally. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Prices, 60c., Cheap, Si, Cheaper, $1.75, Cheapest. 
Genuine is strong and pure. Can be diluted with water; 


§ole Manufacturers POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 




















- BEFORE - 
E ‘BUYING A. 
BICYCLE 





Send for catalogue—free— 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MBG. C 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York Brooklyn. 





INVESTIGATE. | The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 


WEEKLY of N York, 
-R A M BLER: L 3 R= Containing time’v, Hen temontead = 
-B [ cyc L ES: 


matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 














Our large %4-page catalogue of Or- 
fans, also our ne d elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
e lee have the largest manufactory 
a the world, from which we seil 





tinect to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the profits 
of the dealer and the commissions 
of the agents, —— furnish a first- 
class Org an, Ws 


mith stot seh $27°° 


No money required until instru- 

ment has been thoro sughly tested in 
your own house, Sold on instal- 

5 sy pi ayme nt. 

. ‘positivel y guarantee every 7 g , 
Organ and Plano twenty years. 
Send for catalogue at once if you want repr OB: ain cn" ‘greatest bargain over 
offered onearth. Write your name and address plainly, and we will send 
by mail same day letter is received, 


As an adver! sement, we 
mitrach the"irse Bano et Bf 77 
Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P.O. Box 800, Washington, N. J. 


OO Stool, Book and Cover 
Regular price, $350.00. 








To Opponents i 
eh | 
The Single-Tax' | 


\ Fe ‘ complete un 
position | 





ifornial S 


Ca liforniaFruit 


es nee CHEWING GuM. 
Subscribe For It, || THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


The Single-Tax “gies! 


W. EK. BROKAW, Eprror. 


Price $! a Year. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY'S. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
| will send you BEATRICE HARRADEN'S famous book 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ Write for list of 1,700 | 


free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, lll. | 


Read It, Then 
Criticise Us! 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 














RUNKENNESS# 2:50 
Itean be Cured 
by —-., 
| ing Dr. Haines’ Golden Speci 
| iven without the knowledge ot ny patient, 
desired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
ruaranteed. Send for circulars. OLDEN 
PECIFIC CO. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Ba" The Only Care. Beware of Imitators, 
mene remecy at home. 


FA . Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr. 


says: “I Lost 50 Ibs. and feel splendid.” 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’ cis (sealed) 
Sc. Hall Co., A.G,, Box 44, St. Louis, Mo. 


Morphine eS ered ty 10 | 
to 20 days. 
OPIUM bn J. STEPHENS, vr 4 ay. Onio. 


& 
BOX OF 
50 CIGARS 





reduced, 15 Ibs. a 


AND 
FOLK month; any one fist | 








4 Smith & Wesson 





raniotciees FAST LAKE MFG. CO. 
Corner Adams and State Sis., CHICAGO. 











|} an Elementary Course, 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 


copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Cirr, 


DO YOUR OWN tnovey printing tor D E T E Cc T | V E S 


others. My pe- setting | wanted in every C 
y County. Shrewd men to act under tfn- 
pret Mi printed rules. | structions in per 8 Beoret Service. Experience not nec- 
tamp for catalogue, essary. Partic 
preneot, ie. cards, | SpayitaN DETECTIVE BUREAU 60., 44 Arcade, Cincinnati, 0. 
KELSEY & CO., 




















cards, circulars, &c/ 
Press’ for printing, 
a small paper $40) 2 Meriden,Connecticut 








lw, ALL OR 20 Ounre 
We mail Prof. Dyk v0 Bice fas tigre 
Com: os al 


evra ie 











How to Become_n Fine Pianist 
Complete Syate m. Address Durege, Box 135, New York. 















OUR LATEST AND CREATEST DFFERI 
Gold Plated Hunting Case Watch and Box of 60 of Our Finest Perfecto Cigars for 

The watchis is oqual in appearance to a solid gold watch, and you can 
or watch and cigars together. éuT 18 OUT 


limited time only, Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING co., 
334 DEARBORN STREET, e CHICAGO, ILL. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 

A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens 


For terms and particulars apply to 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


IN 








3eptember 8. 


References required. 


ADVERTISE 





ONCE A WEEK. 





‘For Rates and Terms apply to the 
Advertising Department. 














